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correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


To what extent do the celebrations of Nelson and 
Trafalgar really spring from a deep zeal of the English 
people for the man and the occasion? It is a very 
hard question which many people who care to think 
as well as shout have put to themselves. They examine 
their own feeling in the matter and run over in their 
minds a certain number of their friends, some per- 
haps in public service, others quite private persons— 
do they find much that points to a profound and general 
enthusiasm over this great day and heroic figure in 
English history? We believe that the majority of 
truth-seekers, making such inquiry, must conclude 
that the enthusiasm is not so great as an intelligent 
foreigner might imagine. The explanation probably 
is this—the edge is a little off Nelson celebrations. 
It is virtually impossible to celebrate a hero and his 
work year after year, to decorate his memorials, to 
produce a whole literature concerning him, and yet 
atter this to come afresh to the feast with unjaded 
appetite: and if the stomach of patriotism were twice 
as strong as its lungs sometimes are, it might still be 
impossible. 


This does not for a moment show that English people 
are really half careless of the splendid deeds and men 
of their history. Our emotion is not equal to our 
acclaim on a certain day, an artificial occasion, that is 
all. Obviously the occasion is artificial, for how can 
we in reason be deeper moved about Nelson in October 
1905 than we were in October 1904 or than we shall be 
in October 1906? There is no magic in a hundred 
years—it is merely used as a convenient period for such 
memories—it is convention. For the rest, Nelson and 
Trafalgar will be remembered, and will stir the hearts 
of every complete Englishman to the end of our history 
and the good of our race. Most people are acquainted 
with men, admirable very likely, even excellent in many 
ways, who have no particular care for English heroes 


and heroics. They are incomplete. It is ludicrous to 
scold such people: rather, they merit pity : one might 
‘as well reproach a cripple. We detest the idea of 
trying to rant and bully people into patriotic fervour. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales started for their 
Indian tour on Thursday. They will find a very different 
India from that which received the, Prince of Wales in 
1875. Territorially Upper Burmah has been annexed 
and certain lands on the North-West frontier. On the 
other hand the important State of Mysore after fifty 
years of British administration has been handed back 
to the descendant of its old native rulers. But the 
great change has been in the spirit of Indian life, the 
drawing together of the various peoples and states 
that make up the Indian Empire. Commercial develop- 
ment too has been going on apace. Factories have 
been springing up all over the country. They must, 
we suppose, be welcomed ; but it is unfortunate that 
Anglo-Saxonising a land invariably means disfiguring it. 


No doubt we ought to be glad that railways and 
chimneys and the dull prose of Western progress are 
scaring the poetry of India. That land of gorgeous 
colour and barbaric splendour must put on the drab of 
European civilisation. It must put away its Oriental 
romance, and with the Japanese take to wisdom ina 
top hat. It is all right, of course; the world was 
made to be Anglo-Saxonised ; but men are we and must 
drop a tear for what once was picturesque. However, 
neither railways nor chimneys will easily change the 
Oriental mind. There will always be picturesque 
figures in India, content to let the stream go by, if 
only its babble break not their reverie, and their con- 
templation of high things. 


The patriots of Young Bengal aiming at the sublime 
seem likely to achieve only the ridiculous. To mark 
their disapproval of the Partition scheme adopted for 
the province and incidentally of the unpleasantly candid 
description of the Bengali character indiscreetly pro- 
nounced by Lord Curzon, they resolved to boycott 
European manufactures—especially British. To enforce 
this on unwilling patriots has required some public 
demonstrations which have afforded a pleasant occu- 
pation for the idle hours of the Calcutta students and 
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schoolboys. The idea has been borrowed from the 
Chinese—a melancholy reflection for people who 
claim to carry the torch of enlightenment in the 
East—but originality has never been the strong point 
of the Bengali. The result so far seems that the 
patriots have ruined some of their compatriots who 
stock certain Manchester goods and created a demand 
in country-made fabrics which has run up prices to the 
injury of the native consumer and the benefit of the 
Cawnpore factories which are largely owned and 
managed by Europeans. 


It is unfortunate that the question of preferential 
tariffs is held up by the uncertainties of the political 
situation at home. In view of the possibility that by 
the time another Colonial Conference may assemble in 
1906 a Radical Government may be in office, the 
Colonial Governments are naturally in doubt as to the 
line they should take in the meantime. No invitation 
has yet been issued, nor will any be sent out till Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues are in a better position to 
gauge the probabilities of a year hence. Mr. Seddon’s 
announcement that he had agreed to cross the ocean in 
order to be present at the Conference during next year 
was premature. When the Conference assembles, the 
thought uppermost in the minds of the Premiers will be 
what is going to happen with regard to preference ? 
Mr. Deakin’s action has shown what is in his mind. He 
is not only anxious to establish preferential arrange- 
ments with the Cape but is prepared to invite the 
Australian people at the next General Election to vote 
on the question of trade relations with Great Britain. 


The seizure of two British officers by Moorish 
brigands is too serious an incident for embittered com- 
ment, though it might well give rise to inconvenient 
remarks. At all events it serves to demonstrate in 
startling fashion the grave dangers involved in the 
agreement with France so far as it applies to Morocco. 
The actual seizure may be due, as it is said, to revenge 
on the part of a brigand chief for the capture of 
his brother, and the result appears to be that the 
French Government has asked the Spanish Govern- 
ment to ask the Moorish authorities to release a 
culprit that was arrested by them at the request of 
the Spaniards, a roundabout procedure which is only 
the serio-comic outcome of an opera bouffe situation, 
yet grave enough. It is a bitter sarcasm on the failure 
of France to control Morocco, and on our own abandon- 
ment for her supposed benefit of our influential position 
in that country. 


We hope and believe that the unfortunate officers 
may shortly be restored to their ships, but even a 
harmless close to this incident will not put a stop to 
similar occurrences. On the contrary it will probably 
lead to their multiplication. Morocco is at the pre- 
sent time in a state of anarchy and the seizure of 
foreign hostages may well present itself to marauders 
as a highly profitable method of ensuring immunity for 
themselves. Were we not bound by our arrangement 
with France we should undoubtedly have acted for our- 
selves, but the time may soon arrive when it will appear 
purely farcical to appeal for redress to a foreign Govern- 
ment which is both detested and powerless in the 
country where the outrages occur. In any case it 
seems highly desirable that the congress should assemble 
as quickly as possible, though the knot that will have 
to be unravelled is daily becoming more complicated. 
No doubt up to a certain point it is our duty to spare 
French susceptibilities and to render that Government 
all the assistance in our power, but the renewal of such 
incidents may force our hand and compel us to some 
course of action which would be agreeable neither to 
Germany nor France. 


A fresh rescript, reappointing Baron Fejervary to the 
Hungarian premiership, may be taken as the King’s 
final challenge to the Coalition. The object is to show 
that complete harmony exists between King and nation 
respecting the constitutionally guaranteed independence 
of Hungary. The King was of course bound to take 
some action to rescue Hungary from chaos when the 
Coalition refused either to undertake the responsible 


duties of office or to permit Baron Fejervary to carry 
on the Government. The general impression is that 
this rescript has rather cut the ground from under the 
feet of the Coalition. The King has taken up a strictly 
constitutional position and the appeal to the “‘ sacred 
crown” it is anticipated will have its effect. Already 
there are signs of serious differences between the 
groups forming the Coalition. Baron Fejervary’s 
minority is solid and, acting with the King’s mandate, 
it is just possible it may carry the country with it. 


Whilst the Emperor Francis Joseph is thus bravely 
resisting the fissiparous agitation of certain sections of 
his subjects, King Oscar has affixed his seal to the dis- 
solution of the union of Norway and Sweden. The spec- 
tacle of these two aged and respected sovereigns facing 
a situation similar in so many respects is not without 
pathos, and King Oscar’s grief that Norway should 
decide to run alone is obviously very real. As he sug- 
gested in his speech from the Throne on Wednesday, 
the separation will only attach him the more to his 
Swedish people. His final words strike an archaic note: 
“‘T hereby declare the Extraordinary Riksdag closed, 
and remain, my worthy sirs and men of Sweden, with 
all my royal grace and favour, well disposed towards 
you.” 


Proof of the deplorable intention of the Army Council 
to be-devil the cavalry comes this week in the shape of 
an army order. Inartistic efforts to break it gently 
to the public and water it down have failed to de- 
prive it of its sinister character. Great stress is 
laid upon the fact that a few cavalry cadetships are to 
be offered for competition for entrance to the Royal 
Military College, and that whilst there the successful 
candidates ‘will go through the same curriculum and 
examinations” as the remainder of the cadets. This, 
however, is mere subterfuge, for in other paragraphs it 
is laid down that cavalry candidates for the Royal 
Military College ‘‘ will be marked and classified on a 
separate list” and in addition that ‘‘ they will be classi- 
fied on a separate list for purposes of passing out”. 
In plain English, the educational tests demanded of 
other young men desirous of entering His Majesty’s army 
will not be enforced in the case of all cavalry aspirants. 


This would seem to be bad enough, but worse remains. 
The Army Council proceed to invite gentlemen to apply 
for cavalry commissions on probation. No educa- 
tional test or examination whatever is demanded save 
school-leaving certificate” or ‘‘its equivalent ”, 
whatever that may mean. The statement that this is 
only ‘‘a temporary measure” does not reassure us. 
We have had too many examples of these so-called 
‘*temporary measures”. The Army Council have ad- 
mittedly placed themselves in an awkward position by 
their refusal to listen to the advice of their own cavalry 
experts. Hence the pitiable spectacle of the arm which 
requires the greatest amount of brains, intelligence and 
education being officered by dullards and dunces, whose 
sole recommendation is that their parents have made 
money. 


Kingsway and Aldwych have gone through the 
ceremonial form of being opened by the King and 
Queen to public traffic; but their real completion is 
still far off. Not many of the thousands who witnessed 
the interesting display of Wednesday can have had 
any idea of the appearance which this skeleton thorough- 
fare will present when it really is finished. It is just 
now one of the rawest spots in London and will be so 
probably for many a year yet. The County Council 
speak of the cost ultimately being repaid ; but they 
would not like to mention any particular date. They 
have taken a year less to do the work than was ex- 
pected; and they cannot now do better than expedite 
the rest of the work so that we may form some notion 
before the present generation passes away of what it is 
to be like. ‘The Paris Councillors were very much in 
evidence at the ceremony, but we hope they understood 
that sometimes we can do better in the way of decora- 
tions than was achieved on Wednesday. 


A humorous feature of the ‘‘entente municipale” 
has been the presence in London of several gentle- 
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men who, not so long ago, were prominent, relent- 
less Anglophobes. Of these, the most noticeable 
is M. Emile Massard, proprietor of ‘‘ La Patrie”. 
For years, its amusing Anglophobia has been re- 
nowned and highly popular among English visitors 
to Paris. Indeed, during the Fashoda and Dreyfus 
days, during the South African war, and even later, 
no Englishman with a sense of humour failed, when 
he found himself on the Boulevards, to buy a copy 
of ‘* La Patrie”. Then, there is M. Dausset, who was 
one of the leading lights of that ultra ‘‘ patriotic”, 
and therefore anti-English, body—the Ligue de la 
Patrie Frangaise. M. Grébauval, ex-President of 
the Paris Municipal Council, was an unfriendly con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Patrie”’; and so, too, was M. Gaston 
Méry, of the “‘ Libre Parole”. Another open foe was 
M. Henri Galli, a disciple of M. Paul Dérouléde, and 
secretary of the Ligue des Patriotes. MM. Caron and 
Barillier, too, were active ex-Anglophobes. How we 
have changed all this ! 


Scotsmen are never so happy as when they meet 
together to congratulate one another that they are 
Scotsmen. Mr. Balfour evidently enjoyed himself 
thoroughly on Thursday, when the gift of the freedom 
of Edinburgh gave him a glorious text for expatiating 
on the virtues of Scotland. There was never such a 
country, of course; still less were there ever such 
people. But Mr. Balfour’s touch with the world 
beyond the pale qualified his patriotism. He laid it down, 
what no untravelled Scot would ever have allowed, 
that Scotland was nothing, or nothing but ‘ un- 
utterable and impossible gloom ”, before the union 
with England, when the country blossomed out like an 
Alpine upland when the snow has melted. So that 
Englishmen may claim a little share in the renascence of 
Scotland ; for if Scotland revived the moment she was 
united with England, England must have had some- 
thing to do with it, even if it were only the honour of 
being exploited by Scottish men of enterprise. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s philosophic address of last week 
was a plea for Conservatism and not for Toryism. 
Logically it would have ruled out Disraeli as well as 
Mr. Chamberlain from the Conservative party, and 
had Tories for the last fifty years acted upon such lines 
they would probably constitute in the House of Com- 
mons of to-day as powerless a body as the French 
Legitimists in the Chamber of Deputies. But Lord 
Hugh on his greatest side is better than his philosophy. 
Were he to apply his philosophic principles to the 
ecclesiastical sphere which he adorns, his church posi- 
tion would be that of the ‘‘ Times” newspaper. While 
however he regards secular politics from the eighteenth- 
century standpoint of the Rockingham Whigs he 
approaches Church questions from the point of view 
of a seventeenth-century Cavalier, and so becomes 
interesting. Perhaps when some social question really 
catches his imagination he will discover that the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century is as inapplicable 
to secular as to religious problems. 


In the same address Lord Hugh denounced Mr. 
Chamberlain as a radical. We do not wish to quarrel 
with names. Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude on the fiscal 
question is like that of Mirabeau to the French 
monarchy in 1790. Mirabeau like Mr. Chamberlain 
believed in a surgical operation for a conservative end. 
Had Lord Hugh sat in the “national assembly”, we 
feel sure that he would have been a supporter of the 
Conservative group led by men like Lally Tollendal, and 
that he would have made no terms with the great tribune. 
He should remember that those who would not endure 
Mirabeau had in the end to put up with Robespierre. 


We come to think of Mr. Morley and Mr. Carnegie 
as of twins: more, they appear inseparable. Mr. 
Carnegie can hardly open a new library or address a 
public meeting nowadays without Mr. Morley getting 
On the platform with him. At Montrose on Thursday Mr. 
Morley made one of those speeches on literature and 
ee service in which he is only surpassed by Lord 

Osebery. It had one or two personal touches, indeed 


just the kind we expect from Lord Rosebery—whose 
recent attack on the party system, by the way, Mr. 
Morley opposed in quite an old Conservative spirit. 
Mr. Morley tried to picture Lord Hugh Cecil, having 
abandoned politics in despair, painting in water- 
colours: he failed as we all should fail in such an 
attempt : but we do not see, as Mr. Morley apparently 
does, why Lord Hugh Cecil should not be able to paint 
water-colours because he is ‘‘ pungent” in public life. 
What in the world is there incongruous between pun- 
gency in public speech and skill in water-colour 
painting ? 


Mr. Morley drew aside the veil of his private life and 
feeling to give the public one glimpse of himself in 
unheroic mood. Twice in his life, it seems, he has really 
faltered. Curiously, once it occurred at Hawarden 
Castle and the other time at Dublin Castle ; and each 
time it was when for the first time he was faced by a 
new and staggering task. It is not surprising to hear 
that even Mr. Morley ‘‘ quailed” before the huge pile 
of Gladstone papers when first they met his view. The 
most interesting and moving thing about a good book, 
if the reader could only know of it, often must be the 
hard struggle of the author, fighting against time, an 
incessant wish to rest from work for a space, above all 
indifferent physical strength—there is nothing particu- 
larly heroic about a man with plenty of physical strength 
and spirits, or say with average strength and spirits, 
carrying out a severe literary task. 


The celebration at Norwich of the tercentenary of Sir 
Thomas Browne concerns a small, nice public—or per- 
haps public is not a good word, with any possible 
reservation, to describe those who care for ‘‘ Religio 
Medici”. Browne had a singular vogue in his own 
day, his chief work running rapidly through edition 
after edition, as did Herbert’s ‘‘Temple”—the two 
go distinctly well together on our bookshelves—but 
now he is little read (even though bought) by any save 
the vi xapievres. Yet for all who have taste for curious 
thought, for the exquisite embroideries of intellect, 
**Religio Medici” is a treasury, full of rare and excel- 
lent things. There seems not to be a commonplace 
in it. 


An age that believes in nothing in particular is cele- 
brating a man capable of believing in anything. An 
age that has nothing if it has not a firm grasp on the 
obvious is celebrating one who apparently beyond all 
things shunned the obvious. We like the way in which 
Sir Thomas Browne yearned for deeper mysteries and 
for more miraculous miracles, who would certainly have 
believed that Eve came from the left side of Adam if 
any good evidence could have been put before him to 
show that men had right and left sides. But Browne 
was something more than rare and exquisite as a thinker 
and writer. Much that he wrote is truly noble and 
elevating. We are glad that Pembroke College, 
Oxford, can claim and appreciate him. 


The death of Bishop Ellicott removes the last of our 
Palmerston-cum-Shaftesbury prelates. He will best be 
remembered as a textual critic of Holy Writ and it is 
thanks to him that the ‘‘ Revised Version ” is less un- 
satisfactory from a literary point of view than it would 
otherwise have been. Appointed by Lord Palmerston 
he was in politics an old-fashioned Tory. He came 
sharply into collision with the High Church party in the 
days of the Public Worship Regulation Act and the 
closing of S. Raphael’s, Bristol, will not be soon for- 
gotten. However after the Lincoln judgment he with- 
drew his inhibition and actually himself accepted a cope 
and mitre. He was equally down on Broad Church- 
men and if he could would have kept Temple from the 
Bench. By the way, we wish the Bishop of London 
would deliver his charges earlier in the week. Suck 
grave matters want much pondering. 


Sir Henry Irving’s death leaves the English stage 
without a single great figure, and is therefore a 
national loss. But people have not been thinking of 
this during the week: the prevailing feeling is, we 
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should say, really one of personal loss ; at any rate 
there is a tinge of this. Irving appears to have had a 
kind of genius for public friendship. He inspired 
affection as a public man. It would be rather hard to 
name any living man to-day in art, politics or literature 
who does this. His grave charm of manner was not 
in any degree artificially acquired: it was the natural 
expression or style of a man of fine quality. As for his 
genius, nobody with an understanding would think of 
questioning it. He had force and mind and a nobility 
of aim. Without him the London stage rather reminds 
one of Lowe’s description of democracy. 


The extraordinary story of the Watt case reads like 
a concoction of melodrama rather than one of actual 
life. The case itself is still unfinished, but an episode 
in it will remind many of a similar incident which oc- 
curred during the Tichborne claimant prosecution, the 
charge made against Jean Luie for perjury. John 
Lightfoot under the assumed name of Battle came 
forward as a witness for the defence, alleging that he 
had overheard a conversation in the street which 
showed that a conspiracy was on foot to accuse 
Mr. Watt of the offence with which he is charged. 
The man confessed this was all false, and was very 
properly sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. But what a story to tell gravely that 
he believed the King wished the case against Mr. Watt 
to be hushed up! Is it possible he was credulous 
enough to have been induced to come forward on such 
a pretence. And what is a farmer from Sowerby in 
Yorkshire doing to be mixed up in these extraordinary 
transactions ? 


It is unfortunate in the public interest that the inquest 
in the Merstham Tunnel case should have ended in 
such an indecisive verdict. Whether murder or suicide 
is the answer to the mystery, the inability of the police 
to say decisively what happened is a disturbing reflec- 
tion. Definite knowledge as to the real cause of such 
an occurrence is desirable not merely because if murder 
were committed a murderer has escaped, but in order 
that precautions may be taken if the crime reveals a pub- 
lic danger against which precautions can be taken in 
future. At any rate, whether Miss Money was mur- 
dered or met her death voluntarily or by accident, it 
was made possible by the old system of private travel- 
ling which will continue until all the railways have 
electric cars. 


All question as to the bookstall contracts which have 
agitated the Strand and Fleet Street for the past three 
months is set at rest by the official announcement this 
week that Messrs. Wyman are to succeed Messrs. 
W. H. Smith on the London and North-Western and 
the Great Western Railways. This amounts to a com- 
plete revolution in the book and newspaper business 
over two systems covering practically the whole of the 
West side of England. Messrs. W. H. Smith’s organisa- 
tion is the growth of more than half a century, and it 
must be startling to them, as to many others, to find 
that their monopoly has been successfully challenged. 
We can only wonder how it has come about that 
Messrs. Wyman have managed to tender for the con- 
tract on terms which Messrs. Smith did not regard as 

rofitable. That the public will be well served by 
Messrs. Wyman there is no reason to doubt; but 
Messrs. Smith will not take their defeat ‘lying down”. 
Wherever they lose an inside stall they say they will 
start an outside shop. Competition promises to be keen. 


Amid all the acclaims of national celebrations to-day 
it must be admitted that the personal element still 
stands for very much. Englishmen have loved Nelson 
for his transparent humanness. They loved him 
especially for his hearty hatred of the enemy. 
‘* Although it is peace’’ says Nelson in one of the inte- 
resting letters published in the ‘‘ Standard” of Friday 


“I wish all Frenchmen at the Devil”. That is the | 


sort of sentiment which has endeared him to “the 
great heart of the people”. Sentiment, too, in another 
vein has heightened his glamour, thanks to the art 
of Romney. 


NELSON DAY. 


MAN’S greatness is measured in this world by the 
success he meets with in his special walk of life, 
be it that of king, admiral or burglar. One accepts 
this as inevitable, and without much grumbling, since it 
does not prevent any of us consoling himself with the 
reflection that the world is wrong when it applies the 
rule to his own particular case. By the world's 
standard Nelson stood alone head and shoulders above 
his contemporaries, and if one hundred years after 
his death, it seems hardly possible for us to imagine 
any seaman of the present or future winning a higher 
niche in the temple of fame, it is not altogether 
surprising that men of his own era failed to dis- 
tinguish cause from effect or to ask what it was that 
made Nelson successful above all others of his cloth. 
The glamour of his name hindered them from searching 
for those great principles on which his theory of tactics 
was based and hid from them the true secret of his 
success. The present generation is inquisitive, reverence 
is not its leading characteristic, and the higher criticism 
has been busy dissecting the brain of one who during 
his lifetime must have grown fairly well accus- 
tomed to the feel of the surgeon’s knife. Thanks 
to an address delivered by Admiral Bridge at a 
meeting of the Navy Records Society a dispute has 
been raging in the columns of the ‘‘ Times ”, which has 
enabled those who have followed it to understand how 
difficult it is to get at facts which can be relied on for a 
true picture of Nelson’s last and greatest battle. The 
controversy originally arose over the correct construc- 
tion to be placed on “‘ signal No. 76 compass signal 
E.N.E.”, and the correspondence has had one good 
effect, it has directed greater attention than has 
ever yet been given to the tactics pursued on the 
day of battle, so that by a process of elimination 
we can now get a better general idea of what actu- 
ally took place. Mr. Newbolt with the ‘‘ Fighting 
Instructions” of Mr. Corbett before him produced 
a remarkable book on ‘‘The Year of Trafalgar” 
bringing forward arguments to prove that the battle 
was fought in accordance with the spirit of the cele- 
brated memo, and pleading for more thorough 
examination of facts before passing any final judgment 
on the exact way in which the actual attack was put 
into execution. During the past month six articles 
on ‘Trafalgar and the Nelson Touch” have ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Times ” and these not only go far to 
confirm the view taken by Mr. Newbolt but probably 
approach nearer to historic truth than anything hitherto 
written on the battle. Latter-day criticism leaves little 
room for hero-worship and it would not have been 
astonishing to find Nelson’s star paling under the 
strong light of modern research. 

This proves the greatness of the man. A closer 
investigation of his methods serves but to confirm all 
previous impressions as to his genius for war, and 
makes his intuition appear to have been at times 
akin to inspiration. Every fresh examination of the 
memo, which established his reputation for all time, 
elicits something new. The ‘‘Times” has lately 
pointed out how Nelson’s conception of bringing 
his divisions nearly within gunshot of the enemy’s 
centre was derived from Rodney’s experience in the 
engagement with De Guichen in 1780, and that it was 
an immense improvement on Clerk’s plan for a new 
battle order of two or more lines. Mr. Corbett has 
shown that the germs of the elements of surprise and 
containing detected in the Toulon memorandum had 
grown to perfection by 1805, and that it is the original 
combination of these ideas with concentration on the 
rear and independent control to the second in command 
which gives the later memo its enduring title to fame. 
When the carrying out of the plan comes to be 
considered the conscious working of mind is con- 
spicuous in everything that Nelson did; it was his 
ability to adapt previously acquired knowledge to any 
situation which made him the greatest admiral the 
world has yet known. An impartial review of the 
evidence to hand must dispose of the notion that either 

division advanced perpendicularly to the part of the 
enemy’s line immediately opposed to it, and also ov 
| the illusion that Nelson delivered any attack with his 
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own division which could possibly be called per- 
pendicular. Nelson’s true merit as a tactician lay in his 
capacity to borrow from the experience of others as well 
as improve upon his own, and though there were great 
names before his for tactical insight he remains without 
arival. Rodney broke with tradition and revived the long 
discarded manceuvre of cutting the line, but a shift of 
wind gave him his opportunity and he acted on the 
spur of the moment not on long thought out calcula- 
tion ; Howe hit upon the brilliant idea of breaking the 
enemy’s line in all parts, but was probably thinking of 
baffling the French practice of engaging to leeward, and 
not of the great advantage of concentration. 

And in the homage we pay to the intellect of Nelson, 
the driving power behind it, his deep sense of duty, 
must not be overlooked. His conduct throughout life 
was inspired, governed and controlled by real patriot- 
ism, without which his intellectual qualities could never 
have reached their highest development. Looking at 
the mob gathered in Trafalgar Square to gaze open- 
mouthed at the steeple-jacks (there is always the 
chance that one of them may fall), the hat passing 
for everything which can tout in Nelson’s name, 
we could not help asking ourselves, Is Nelson still 
with us? or, having exchanged his cocked-hat for 
a laurel-wreath, does he now sit contentedly amongst 
the Immortals, contemplating with sublime indifference 
the ‘‘ Entente Cordiale ” which is to render arms and the 
man mere historic curiosities ? We hesitate, and shirk 
the answer. The spirit of ‘‘ maffick ” has acquired a 
very solid material shape, but what about the spirit of 
Trafalgar? Is there now the love of country Nelson 
had? What does the average Englishman to serve his 
country? What does he to fit himself to take part in 
its defence? What is his contribution to the common- 
weal? He has commuted personal service for money 


payment long since ; and his sole national obligation is 
to pay taxes, which he does grudgingly and of neces- 
sity. Why does he shrink from conscription? Why 
does he talk much about volunteering? Because he 
can volunteer at his convenience without any risk of | 
fighting. If the crowds that throw up their caps at the | 
name of Nelson had anything of his spirit they would. | 
welcome conscription, and wish to equip themselves for 
their country’s service. Nelson celebration without the 
Nelson spirit is a farce, it is mere vulgar ritualism. 
The navy is entitled to celebrate Nelson’s memory ; 
they have the spirit still. But for the civilian crowd, their 
shouting does not arouse our enthusiasm. They should 
know that it would certainly have earned Nelson’s 
Sincere contempt. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF THE ABBEY. 


i is never pleasant to strike a discordant note. The 
prophet who prophesies smooth things along with 
the majority will always get more thanks than he who 
says only what the Lord bids him. Would we could 
join in the general chorus of approval and thank 
the Dean of Westminster, of whose signal fitness 
for his high position none is more sensible than we, 
for large-hearted generosity in acceding to the public 
petition that Henry Irving should be buried in the 
Abbey. A charge of gracelessness would trouble us | 
little enough at most times, but we confess we do not | 
like appearing to grudge an honour to a remarkable 
man for whom we have always cherished considerable | 
regard. It might seem churlish at any time but never 
so much so as within a few hours after his death. | 
But more than Irving and more than the Dean of 
Westminster is involved here. Westminster Abbey is | 
England and the Church in one; it is more, it is the 
British nation throughout the world and the whole 
Anglican communion. Nothing that touches the Abbey 
can be private, and no personal considerations, no 
feelings of friendship, no keenness of sorrow at the 
moment can be allowed to prejudice judgment on the | 
permanent basis of national and historic fitness. No 
matter what indignation we excite, we must record 
our opinion that Irving ought not to be buried in the | 
Abbey. And if this seems the wrong day to say it, | 
we must point out that to put off speaking out, if we 
feel we ought to speak, would be mere cowardice, 


seeing that the question is necessarily of the present 
moment; while the exigencies of the day of issue 
precluded us from speaking before. 

We are aware that there are precedents for burying 
an actor in the Abbey; one of them is a good 
one; but Henry Irving was not David Garrick. To 
enjoy the benefit of the Abbey it is not enough to be 
the greatest English actor of aday. Garrick was much 
more than that: Irving was more: but no one in an 
unemotional moment would claim that Irving was the 
personality David Garrick was or will be remembered 
in the generations yet to come as Garrick has been. 
Edmund Kean was a great actor, as great as Garrick ; 
the names of great actors are many: but we do not 
put them in the same category with David Garrick. 
Irving is to us a figure; but is it possible seriously 
to expect that the men and women of a hundred 
years hence will look back on him as anything more 
than one of the number of great actors England has 
produced ? If they do, it will surely be only because 
his ashes lie in Westminster Abbey. If they think 
about it at all, they will want to know the reason why 
his ashes are there; they will wonder, and will not 
easily find an answer. The question may be asked 
indeed of many whose body or whose monument the 
Abbey shelters: and the answer is difficult indeed to 
find. With the clearer, because dispassionate, vision of 
later and distant days we see that our forefathers were 
wanting in the sense of perspective when they opened 
the Abbey to heroes of a day instead of the heroes 
of all time. We regret their misjudgment ; in baser 
moments we are inclined to sneer: in better we put it 
down to the kindly error of affection. They could not 
weigh his merit at the moment of his loss ; none the less 
harm was done; the significance of the last honour 
England can pay to a son, an honour that should have 
in it something of awe, is permanently lowered. Also 
we feel that an unfortunate precedent was set, a pre- 
cedent which made it harder for every successive Dean 
to prevent the lowering of the standard asked of 
candidates for this supreme reward. Nor can we put 
from us the compelling argument of space. There 
can never be another Abbey. Decade by decade there 
is less and less room for England’s great dead. Ought 
we not to be very jealous of admission to any but 
the greatest, to any but those who have deserved 
supremely well of their country, not those who have 
deserved well of their age or of their circle, but those 
who have illustrated their country which, unbroken, con- 
tinuing, was before them and remains after them ? 
The Abbey can give room only to those whom death 
makes one with the past and with the future. Hence- 
forward they belong to England’s history and every 
age can claim them. This, we feel, is not true of many 
whose names meet us in the Abbey, and therein some- 
thing of a wrong was done to the great dead whom 
the future holds for England, for whom there will be 
no room because men less worthy have taken the 
places that should have been reserved for them. 

Are we not now doing precisely what we blame our 
forefathers for doing? It seems to us that the public 
in requesting the Dean of Westminster to allow Henry 
Irving to be buried in the Abbey and the Dean in 
granting the request are committing from an impulse 
possibly amiable but not less mistaken an error in 
historic perspective. The point of our objection is not 


that Irving was an actor. We have said that Garrick 


in the Abbey lies where he should lie. Yet there is 


| something in a man’s calling. An actor’s calling used 


to be distinguished for ill. That the dramatic profes- 
sion has long lived down. It has now come round to 
the opposite pole, petted by society and idolised by the 


crowd. The best men in the profession will agree that 
' actors and actresses are now made absurdly much of : 


for no one can pretend that acting, though a legitimate 
trade enough, can justly claim any exceptional regard. 
We do not care very much how many actors find or 
force their way into society or how much space they 


' occupy in the daily paper ; but we are jealous of ad- 


mission to Westminster Abbey. That a man is an 
actor should neither be against him nor for him. 
As a profession the stage carries no distinction which 
could establish a claim to burial in the Abbey. Great- 
ness as an actor cannot be enough. To be unique 
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in your profession is not nearly enough; or Dan Leno 
might well have been buried in Westminster. There 
are professions which do promote the claim to the 
Abbey : professions bound up with service to the State. 
No doubt all who do their work honestly and well are 
serving their country well: but it is miserable cant to 
pretend that the soldier, the sailor, and the statesman 
are not servants of the State in a’sense transcending 
the service of other men. After all the sense of one’s 
country depends very much on its relations to countries 
not our own. It might not be true that no one would 
have acountry at all, if one empire filled the whole world, 
but extremely few of us would know we had and none 
would feel it. Therefore those who serve their State in 
its struggle with foreign states are naturally and rightly 
regarded as having a unique claim on their country- 
men’s regard. The great soldier, the great naval 
officer, for them the Abbey must ever be open: and in 
the next degree to the great statesman. Others, the 
scientist, the artist, the philosopher, may be as great 
or greater than they; but, as they themselves love to 
insist, their greatness is of no country ; as scientists 
and artists they are citizens of the world. But the 
Abbey is for Englishmen who have served England. 
The Prince Imperial died in the service of England, 
but it was felt that not being an Englishman he could 
not lie in Westminster Abbey. For a member there- 
fore of a profession, such as the actor’s, not asso- 
ciated expressly with the service of the country, to 
obtain burial in the Abbey extraordinary personal claim 
must be established. The standard cannot be kept too 


~~. 

e regret the decision also because it is a concession 
to a vulgar habit of democracy, which is growing more 
and more insistent, to demand burial in the Abbey 
whenever a popular person of any distinction dies. It 
seems to be an indulgence of a tendency of the age, a 
tendency the reverse of Christian, the desire to crowd 
everything into the present moment. We care only for 
the dead whom we have known: the claim on us that 
we really recognise is that we happened to know them. 
We care not one iota for the great dead of generations 
yet tocome. We shall not see them. The guardian 
of the great shrine is an ecclesiastic, the moment’s 
link in a spiritual line that was long before him and 
will go on long after him. Can he not defend it from 
so thoroughly earthly a disposition ? 


INDIA AFTER A GENERATION. 


“7us thirty years that have passed between the visit 

of King Edward, when Prince of Wales, and the 
visit of his son have left a mark on India whose signifi- 
cance probably not one Englishman in five hundred is 
able to gauge, or even to imagine. The whole position 
of India towards the outer world has changed. India 
has taken a place in the comity of nations never attained 
before, at any rate within historic memory. Indian 
wars are no longer confined within Indian borders and 
their objects are imperial and not local. West as far 
as Egypt, east as far as China, south to the confines of 
Africa her warlike resources and her soldiers have been 
called to bear a part in the military operations of 
England. The assistance rendered at a critical period 
of the Boer war is still fresh in memory. Settlers and 


labourers from her shores are found in increasing | 


numbers in places as widely distant as Natal and the 
West Indies. Our ships in Eastern waters are largely 
manned by her Lascars and firemen. Her camels and 
their drivers contributed to the exploration of Austra- 
lian deserts. Our settlements in the Furthest East are 

liced by the loyal and virile races of the Punjab. 
ndia’s foreign relations, which thirty years ago con- 
cerned only the North-West Frontier, command to- 
day the close attention of the Great Powers. Indian 
questions now touch and modify the policy of England 
at many points. The exclusion of Indian fellow-subjects 


| 


| little or nothing of one another. 


or their treatment when admitted raises a difficult and — 
delicate question between different parts of the Empire, — 
a question which the Imperial Government will find | 


cannot be indefinitely put by. 


The fiscal problem from | 


ship. The reorganisation of our military system is 
complicated by the necessity to provide a standing 
army sufficient to protect India against an invasion by 
her land frontier. 

These changes are the growth of very recent years. 
It is less than a lifetime since India sat like the women 
of her own zenanas, behind a pardah, unseen by the 
outer world and indifferent to its tumults. To-day she 
is ‘part of the world movement. But not only in her 
external relations has India altered and expanded. Her 
internal economy is undergoing a development not less 
significant if slower and less obvious in its progress. 
The volume of her foreign trade has trebled and 
quadrupled. The Prince, following the same route, 
will be carried in a suite of railway cars, gorgeous 
enough to excite the envy of an American railway 
magnate, to many places which his father reached by 
the most primitive and varied forms of conveyance. 
Manufacturing industries have sprung up in many 
directions and many more are still in embryo. Popula- 
tion has largely increased, the area of cultivation has 
extended and the network of a vast system of canals 
gives protection to over twelve millions of acres. A 
system of famine relief gradually perfected prevents the 
terrible waste of life which used to follow every failure of 
the crops. In all directions the signs and measures 
which mark the progress of civilisation overspread the 
land—all largely the work of a single generaticn. 

Nor has the movement been confined to British 
territory. It has spread to the native States, according 
to the intelligence and enterprise of the government. 
In some, such as Gwalior and Mysore, the administra- 
tion can now compare not unfavourably with that of 
British districts. In Mysore the natural water-power 
has been utilised by an electric installation, second only 
to that at Niagara, to supply power to the distant gold- 
fields. Also the attitude of the native rulers in their 
relations with the Paramount Power displays a percep- 
tible change. Like India itself these States are 
emerging from their seclusion and taking their proper 
place in Oceania. Even at the time of Edward Prince 
of Wales’ visit the distrust aroused by the annexations 
of Dalhousie still led the Indian chiefs to regard with 
suspicion any attempt to establish closer relations or 
introduce modern improvements which would bring 
British officers inside their borders. They even knew 
There must be many 
States in British India and its dependencies whose rulers 
never met till they gathered at one or other of the 
great imperial meetings of the present generation. 
That feeling has largely given way to one of confi- 
dence. In place of aloofness there is a desire for co- 
operation. Instead of a useless array of undisciplined 
followers armed with medieval weapons, the leading 
States now support Imperial Service troops trained 
under English officers and taking their place in the 
field with the best of our native army, with whom they 
have been brigaded in Pekin and Somaliland. This is 
the outcome of a just and sympathetic policy. It has 
been aided by the recognition shown to the whole body 
of Indian rulers in the series of Imperial celebrations 
from Lord Lytton’s Empress Durbar of 1877 to the 
great Coronation ceremony. It is shown by the in- 
creasing frequency of their visits to England and 
encouraged by a reception becoming their rank and 
dignity. When the Prince comes to receive the native 
rulers and notables at various points of his tour he will 
often recognise the faces of men who have already paid 
their homage to him in London. This his father could 
not do. 

Moreover the advance of a Great Power towards 
the frontier has unquestionably drawn together all 
the rulers of India for the protection of their 
common interests. Whatever may be thought in 
England of the aspirations of Russia, the Indian 
chiefs have no doubt as to the aims of her 
military party and the consequences to themselves 
should these aims be realised. This drawing together 
of the British Government and the States which own 
its suzerainty will be helped by the Prince’s visit. 
He comes as the grandson of Queen Victoria, whose 

rsonality exercised an astonishing influence over 


the Indian standpoint contains peculiar elements of | Indian masses, who regarded her almost as a divinity. 


anxiety, perhaps embarrassment to English statesman- 


And now many Indian ladies of rank will have ao 
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opportunity as novel as happy of meeting their future 

mpress. Sentiment counts for a great deal in these 
parts, and the formal reception by the British Heir 
to the Throne of these Indian princes as important 
members of the Empire will leave its good impression 
deep. No doubt the Prince and his staff will so give 
the leaders of the Indian communities the high con- 
sideration which is their due that nothing will be done 
to weaken the pre-eminent authority of the representa- 
tives of the British Government or the prestige and 
dominant position of. the European community, which 
is still the necessary accompaniment and safeguard of 
British rule. The Prince’s visit will be opportune in 
one way which we must almost regret. The unfor- 
tunate disputes which have divided the counsels and so 
tended to weaken the authority of the Indian Govern- 
ment will be forgotten in the presence of the high re- 
presentative of the supreme authority to whom military 
and civil, Indian and Imperial, alike are subject. The 
wise arrangement by which Lord Curzon will still be 
present to welcome the Prince on his arrival will at any 
rate lighten Lord Curzon’s departure of some of the 
pain and heartburning that must in any case cling 
about it now. 


THE NEW PHASE IN HUNGARY. 


Ts standing crisis in the Hungarian Kingdom is 
now entering upon an acute phase the outcome 
of which not even the most experienced observer can 
pretend to foresee. But one thing is clear, the 
responsibility for future developments will rest upon 
the Magyar nationalists whose incapacity for anything 
in the nature of true statesmanship unfortunately 
becomes more evident as the days go by. They have 
apparently made up their minds to shatter the Aus- 
trian Empire under the delusion that Hungary will be 
able to stand alone and bid defiance to the Slav and 
German alike. On such racial conceit argument would 
be lost but its demonstration in recent events is rapidly 
alienating British sympathy. Every man who is in- 
terested in European stability can see that to cut up the 
army of a great Power into two sections potentially 
hostile is to disarm it in the face of its rivals and in 
countering this proposal with a project for universal 
manhood suffrage probably even the Fejervary Ministry 
did not foresee the full effect of their experiment. 
There is something so new and startling in a Magyar 
Ministry catering for anything but purely Magyar 
nationalism that even the Crown was taken aback at 
the novelty of the proposal. It was shrewdly suspected 
at first that the Coalition would become reasonable 
through the mere concussion of the shock and their 
representatives had the chance offered them of making 
some more acceptable suggestions on the army dispute 
than any they had hitherto put forward. This, how- 
ever, though clearly disturbed by the audacity of their 
Opponents, they were either unprepared or reluctant to 
do and their interview with the monarch was a failure 
through the inadvertence or set purpose of the parties. 
But they now find themselves face to face with so grave 
a prospect of political change that not even the worst 
balanced mind can help taking account of the position. - 

The proposals now put forward, however much they 
may be modified before they receive practical applica- 
tion, amount to a constitutional revolution in Hungary. 
As we have frequently explained, the actual Magyar 
element in the population does not amount to one-half 
of the whole, and yet their representation in the Chamber 
is about 97 per cent. of the total of members. It is true 
that the Magyar is the better educated and more pro- 
gressive section of the country, but the disproportion in 
electoral capacity is none the less absurd, while it is 
equally absurd that half the officials landowners and 
tradesmen of the country and 80 per cent. of the 
working classes should be deprived of the franchise. For 
this state of affairs there can be in the present day no 
Sort of defence in a system that professes to be consti- 
tutional, and it is not wonderful that socialist pro- 
paganda has been making rapid headway among the 
people in all the more crowded districts. It is on the 
other hand far from surprising that all the conservative 
Prepossessions of Vienna have been alarmed at the 


prospect of appealing to those elements of the popula- 
tion which will be brought into play by a great exten- 
sion of the suffrage. If they be employed to defeat the 
Magyars to-day, they may equally well be manipulated 
by them to-morrow, or at all events their advent upon 
the political stage opens out a prospect of new and dis- 
tracting divisions and subdivisions of political interests. 

The Kristoffy proposals have in fact inaugurated a 
new era in Hungarian politics, and they must largely 
divert public attention for a time from the considera- 
tion of purely racial conflicts. The peasantry in Hun- 
gary have grievances that no national sympathies can 
cause or cure. Although to some extent a country of 
peasant proprietors (there are at least 1} million) yet 
during the last year 300,000 have emigrated to the 
United States. These figures are startling even when 
we compare them with the records of Italian emigra- 
tion. Under these conditions it is not surprising that 
50,000 workmen wearing the red badge assembled 
under the windows of the Legislature a month ago to 
give forcible expression to their sympathy with the 
programme of the Fejervary Cabinet. It is not neces- 
sary to assume that this programme will meet with an 
equally enthusiastic welcome throughout the country 
districts where intelligence has been by no means 
equally stimulated and a new era of agitation may 
first be opened up, but it will be an agitation on new 
lines in which purely national questions will play a 
subordinate or partial rdle and strong clerical influences 
will come to the assistance of the democratic party. This 
is clear from the speech that has been made this month 
in the Reichsrath at Vienna by Baron Morsey the 
leader of the Clerical party. In this speech there was 
a distinct appeal to the various non-Magyar races, 
Germans, Roumanians, Slovaks, Croats &c. to combine 
on the Fejervary programme against the Magyars. 

He would be a bold man who attempted to foretell 
the outcome of a struggle so confused both as to com- 
batants and objects as that into which the Trans- 
Leithan Monarchy seems likely to be hurled, less indeed 
by the Royal will than by the passions of its subjects. 
It is certain that many of the more extreme section 
have honestly persuaded themselves that the object of 
the Crown is so to denationalise the army that it may be 
readily used as a means for crushing all constitutional 
opposition, or indeed the constitution altogether. This 
nefarious design is attributed not to the present King 
but to his presumptive heir, but such an enterprise 
would so shock the mind of Europe that no sovereign 
would dare embark upon it unprovoked, especially with 
a watchful Germany on his flank; and it must be 
remembered that while the Kaiser’s second son has 
been carefully taught Magyar the Kaiser’s own name 
was not long ago one to conjure with among Hungarian 
nationalists. This popularity might be revived almost 
without an effort in spite of a momentary eclipse. 
These fears of Austrian aggression when we re- 
member the fragmentary condition of Austria itself, 
seem fashioned from such stuff as dreams are made 
of, but popular notions in Hungary are often wild 
enough, for it was a common belief at one time 
that the Crown Prince Rudolph was not dead but 
spirited away by the Jews. It is indeed deplorable 
not only in her own interest but in that of Europe that 
with such statesmen as Apponyi, Tisza and others to 
draw upon Hungary should just now be faced with no 
alternative save that between two programmes the one 
of violent radicalism and the other of blatant national- 
ism. It is perhaps to be regretted that Count Tisza’s 
magnanimity did not allow him to put into practice all 
the means for influencing elections notoriously at the 
command of Hungarian Ministers. He at all events 
seemed to possess the spirit of reasonable compromise 
which alone makes a parliamentary constitution work- 
able. An advance might have been made in the 
direction of army reform on lines he suggested which, 
while sanctioned by the Crown, would have met most 
of the nationalist complaints founded on reason and we 
might also have seen parliamentary reforms initiated 
without the necessity for an embittered campaign. 
There are however many political steps which it 
is impossible to retrace and those taken under the 
influence of personal jealousy are the least excusable 
and the most disastrous. Such mistakes have been too 
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common in Hungarian politics of late years and they 
are making possible catastrophes which may imperil 
European peace. 

In spite of the interest that Englishmen feel in 
the Magyar race they will find it difficult to forget how 
perversely they have provoked the Fates. If all the 
unreasonable and hot-headed elements in the State 
combine to inflame national hatred Bohemia as well 
as Hungary will demand separate treatment and with 
the leading races at one another’s throats imperial cohe- 
sion will be impossible. If a class struggle be added 
outside interference can hardly be averted, and this 
would almost inevitably result in European war. For 
these reasons the Magyars will find it difficult to get 
much outside sympathy, for the man is not popular who 
statts a prairie fire. 


THE KING'S HIGHWAY. 


HEN the King on Wednesday opened the new 
thoroughfares of Kingsway and Aldwych there 

must have been in many people’s mind the question, 
when and where will be the next similar ceremony to 
celebrate an equally important change in the streets of 
London? In how many years, if ever at all, will it be 
that Kingsway—magnificent highway though it is, and 
will be when completed with its buildings—will have 
more than rivals for length and spaciousness in those 
two great avenues from north to south which at present 
only exist in the exalted imaginations of the engineers 
who form the advisory board of the Commissioners on 
London Street Traffic? It is a mere connecting link 
between the two already existent thoroughfares that 
join east and west, but it has taken six years to bring 
it to its present state of partial completion, and with 
its estuary of Aldwych has cost already some six 
millions of money. Many years ago, in the time 
of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, it was con- 
templated, and the fact that it was only opened a 
day or two ago shows how slowly such vast schemes 
in a city like London must proceed from their inception 
to their realisation. The circumstances of the creation 
of Kingsway and Aldwych show that these streets 
have no connexion with the larger designs of the 
engineers of the advisory board. The north and 
south avenues are, and Kingsway and Aldwych are 
not, purely the offspring of engineering imagination 
at work on the problem of traffic. This has become 


more insistent quite recently not merely because popu- | 


lation and business have increased in London, but 
because we have had forced on our attention new means 


of traction in the electric tramway, the motor-omnibus | 


and the automobiles of many varieties used now mostly 


for pleasure but with an evident future for purposes ° 
' schemes, while those conditions are still undetermined. 


of business. If we knew what was to be the form 


of traction which is to supersede the horse traction 


now more or less threatened, we should have a better 
idea of the kind of streets which will in the future 
be most convenient. In the days of the sedan-chair 
streets were not laid out to meet the future omnibus 
and cab traffic because it was not anticipated; and 
so we are in the like uncertainty on the threshold 
of the future of the automobile. Had the construc- 
tors of canals anticipated the railway, canal stocks 


ance; and the Holborn Viaduct and the Thames Em- 
bankment were the principal schemes undertaken chiefly 
for pure traffic considerations. It is doubtful whether 
until recently great schemes in other cities have been 
necessitated by these considerations alone. In Paris, 
where they were begun under Napoleon III., the motives 
usually ascribed are partly the popularity he sought in 
beautifying the city and flattering the pride of the 
Parisians by making it magnificent : partly the greater 
security of the Government against revolutions and 
street émeutes obtained by pulling down crooked and 
narrow streets and substituting for them straight and 
wide. But the same conditions in other cities as in 
London are turning the attention of the authorities 
to making streets, not for the purpose of clearing out 
slums but for designing independently new arteries 
which will not only relieve the congestion of the present 
but which will anticipate the wants of the future with 
its new methods of traction. Kingsway has been made 
at a sufficiently late period when we can anticipate some- 
thing of the coming change. Twenty-five years ago we 
should not have dreamed of a subterranean Kingsway ; 
but in the meantime the tramway system has begun and 
has grown ; and now the Kingsway is to serve the pur- 
pose of connecting north and south by taking tramways 
underneath its surface. Thus Kingsway, though it 
does not fit in with the large plans of the advisory 
board, is yet the first of our streets which is built with 
an eye to something more than the surface traffic. 
New streets in the future will have to be devised not 
only as local thoroughfares, but as means of transit 
to railway stations and tram connexions from which 
people may pass from the town to their suburban or 
country homes. Kingsway fulfils that purpose to a 
limited extent, or is intended to do so. We may say of 
it, what we cannot say of the two great avenues con- 
templated by the advisory board, that we know what 
part it plays in the connexion between north and 
south. As to them they not only presuppose a cost of 
£30,000,000, which general opinion at present regards 
as prohibitive, but they are apparently also premature, 
since before new great streets are constructed with tram- 
ways running under their surface we need to have a 
clearer idea than anyone has just now of what shape 
the underground railways and tramway systems are 
going to take. The streets will have to be made 
to suit the systems and not the systems the streets. 
There is very much that can be done, and no doubt 
will be done, on the lines of the advisory board’s 
recommendations in other respects for the purpose of 
relieving our temporary inconveniences. But as we have 
evidently entered on a transition period, the results of 
which will have to determine the conditions of many of 
our traffic problems, it seems much wiser to wait upon 
events and not to anticipate them with new and costly 


The advisory board treats the question of cost ina 
somewhat irritating fashion. It compares the amount of 
money spent in Paris and other great cities on street 
improvements with that spent in London. We distrust 
these off-hand references to the superiority of other 
people over ourselves. No man can allow his own 
scale of expenses to be regulated for him by those of 
another man’s. He knows his own circumstances best. 


| When he thinks another man is doing something much 


would have been quoted at very low figures. Not | 


all the possible changes which may take place in 
the railway system are connected with the passing 
away of steam and the institution of electricity. 
lines of rails may become more or less superfluous ; as 
it is possible the wires of the telegraph and telephone 
may be superseded by ethereal vibratory mechanism 
without wires. 

These and the like possibilities had not occurred to 
the predecessors of the London County Council. The 


Fixed | 


better than he is doing it, he often only thinks so because 
he does not know other people’s affairs so well as he 
knows his own. The French Municipal Councillors 
who were at the opening of Kingsway, and saw our 


_ other excellent arrangements, are no doubt highly im- 
_ pressed, even if we allow a good deal for politeness, 
and will return to Paris exaggerating our merits 
' because they have not had time to realise our defects. 
_ We do in fact manage some things better than they 


Kingsway and Aldwych scheme was not forced upon _ 


them merely by traffic considerations. When it was 
decided to build the Law Courts in the Strand the 
first displacement of the rookeries which occupied their 
site took place; and the remainder of Clare Market 
and the slums all round Holywell Street and Wych 


Street were destined to be remcved because they were | 


a social nuisance in the heart of London. Northumber- 


i 
| 


do: for instance the ordinary traffic in our streets: 
and we are not to be convinced that we do not 
manage our streets in other respects as well as the 
French because we have not spent so much money. 
We need not disparage the benefits which may be ob- 
tained by both parties from such pleasant exchanges 


_ of courtesies as those that have occurred during the 


week in London and will no doubt shortly be repeated 
in Paris; but after all a Paris Councillor's expenditure 


land Averue was another instance of this kind of clear- | cannot be taken as a criterion for the expenditure of a 
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London County Councillor. And there remains always 
the fact that to judge by the accounts of other cities 
the management of their traffic is a problem which they 
have not dealt with a whit more satisfactorily than we 
have ourselves. We areall equally bewildered with the 
rapid growth of population and of business, and with 
the complications which modern changes in locomotion 
have introduced. 

In the meantime there are many things to be done 
which would relieve the streets of a good deal of their 
congestion. There are streets that ought to be 
widened, there are circuses to be enlarged or made, at 
many places in different parts of London, at inter- 
sections of streets which are as inconvenient and more 
dangerous than the intersection at Wellington Street. 
The notorious corner of Tottenham Court Road and 
Hampstead Road is a flagrant example of what should 
not be. There are circuses such as Ludgate Circus 
where there should be subways as there are at the 
Bank. Or there should be bridges such as that sug- 
gested at Wellington Street, or a combination of the 
bridge and the subway. On this point the advisory 
board notes what must have often been observed, 
that at the Mansion House, the most complicated and 
busiest crossings of vehicular traffic in the world, the 
subway is only used by ten per cent. of the vast 
number of foot passengers, and that the number does 
not increase. This appears to the board to show that 
if the subways or bridges were constructed for foot 
passengers elsewhere they would not be used. But 
the suggestion may be made that the efficacy of the 
policeman has not been taken into account. Who ever 
sees the injunctions of the policeman who regulates 
vehicular traffic disregarded? Perhaps either the moral 
or the legal power of this useful person might be ex- 
tended so as to control the vagaries of the man on 
foot. It may be good for his health to take the air on 
the pavement instead of getting about his business ; 
but London streets are not intended for a person 
taking the open-air treatment. There are many other 
obstructions to free passage which ought to be con- 
trolled. There are long cab ranks and loitering cabs : 
there are the omnibuses which do not observe the rule 
of the road: there are heavy wagons, and that recent 
nuisance the street steam locomotive, filthy and noisy, 
with its train of two or three heavy vans, which ought 
not to be permitted in the main streets at daytime ; 
and there are the brewers’ drays, the railway receiving 
office and newspaper agencies and post-office vans. To 
these nuisances may be added the queues at the theatres 
and music-halls. 


THE CITY. 


E have seldom known such keen discussion and 
difference of opinion among bankers and discount 
brokers in regard to the money outlook as during the 
t week. The Stock Exchange had quite made up 
itsmind that an increase in the rate to 5 per cent. was 
inevitable and prices of gilt-edged stocks suffered 
accordingly, but hardened on the announcement that 
no change was to be made. We are well aware that 
it will remain an extremely doubtful question for 
several weeks longer, but we think that there is a 
good chance of getting through without a higher rate. 
The Bank is making strenuous efforts to hold the 
Position but the demands of Egypt are still unsatisfied, 
and the great improvement in our home trade in the 
Provinces and in Scotland is draining money from the 
London market. Apart from the immediate effect on 
quotations of ‘‘money” stocks we should be sorry to 
See a 5 per cent. rate as it would mean that a check 
would be given to fresh enterprise in the provinces— 
the extra 1 per cent. sometimes just makes the dif- 
ference between a fair risk and otherwise, in other 
words sufficient to deter the careful man whilst not 
severe enough to check speculators. At the present 
moment the undoubted improvement in our home 
industries is the chief factor in the Stock Exchange. 
The old favourites of speculation are out of fashion and 
attention is given to industrial companies which have 
been neglected so long. A tour among the manufac- 
turing centres of England and Scotland has convinced 


us that in practically every direction there is great 
activity. The improvement is more particularly notice- 
able in the iron and steel trade with its allied industry 
shipbuilding, and should shortly be felt in many other 
directions. The winter and spring should therefore 
be periods of great expansion. We have examined 
the figures relating to the following concerns, and we 
have made full inquiry as to their present position : we 
think that the shares we name may be bought as an 
improving investment :— 


Dick, Kerr and Co. Vickers, Sons’ and 

Furness Withy Maxim 

South Durham Steel and Steel Company of Scot- 
Iron land 

John Brown and Co. Babcox and Wilcox 

Consett Iron Dorman, Long and Co. 

Bolckow Vaughan Pease and Partners 


Asa corollary to the improvement in internal trade 
the stocks of certain of our home railways should be 
worth buying with the idea of locking them away for 
six months or a year, by which time we should expect 
a very fair improvement in capital value. It will be 
understood that we are not advocating mere specula- 
tive purchases for any immediate rise as there is 
evidence of a widening speculative interest and this 
will of course entail fluctuations in and sympathy with 
the market position in the stock. We are basing our 
view on the broad economic principle which must tell 
in the long run—Our railways have effected many 
economies and are generally better handled than they 
were formerly and will therefore more quickly reflect 
the improved trade conditions. Lancashire and York- 
shire, Hull and Barnsley, Great Northern, London and 
North-Western, Caledonian, North-Eastern and Mid- 
land are the lines we should chiefly recommend as 
deriving most benefit from heavy traffic. 

The remarks made in our last issue as to the probable 
course of prices in Canada-Pacific shares have been 
borne out, the quotation having dropped to $174} on 
Thursday at which price a recovery took place—the 
shares are undoubtedly dangerous until the monetary 
conditions in the States become clearer, but on merits 
we should rather buy than sell Canadas at anything 
between 170 and 175—even to hold as an investment at 
these prices we should be quite content. South African 
mining shares have been steadily sold, partly from 
Paris, where is still a lot of wreckage from the Cronier 
smash to be liquidated and the professional ‘‘ bears”’ 
have naturally taken a hand in the game. With a 
market so hopelessly out of fashion it is not difficult to 
‘bang ” prices, but in all seriousness we assert that at 
the present time there are many real bargains to be 
picked up by the discriminating investor, but as every- 
body appears to have some Kaffir shares locked away 
it would be a vain task to attempt to create any fresh 
interest : dwindling prices are all the bona-fide holder 
sees and his disgust is very natural. There is one 
aspect of the South African market which has been 
brought into prominence by the notices calling the 
meeting in Johannesburg to confirm the amalgamation 
of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Co. and 
the Barnato Consolidated Mines. Among the copious 
correspondence which has taken place in the financial 
press on the subject of the amalgamation there is 
almost invariably the complaint that the shareholders 
in England are virtually powerless. Unfortunately that 
is so although we understand that action is being taken 
by one of the shareholders to obtain proxies. One 
could not have a better illustration of the laxity of the 
enormous body of shareholders in South African mines 
and the astuteness of the South African promoter. 
Human nature being what it is, it was hardly possible 
that whilst things were going well any special notice 
would be taken of the fact that the majority of the 
companies were registered in Johannesburg—had one 
done so the reply would doubtless have been that 
registration, &c. was much simpler and cheaper in the 
Transvaal than in London. Now however that things 
are going all wrong the cleverness of the move is seen. 
Is a company to be wound up, or reconstructed or 
amalgamated or anything else to take place at which it 
might be inconvenientto have a lage body of shareholders 
present, then the full value of Johannesburg is seen. The 
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meeting is held, attended usually by the nominees of the 
controlling house and the pre-arranged programme is 
carried through with ease. The remedy would be simple 
if the matter were properly taken up. A shareholders’ 
association should be formed on the lines of the Foreign 
Bondholders’ Association for example into whose name 
could be transferred under trustees the many hundreds 
of thousands of South African mining shares held in 
this country. An influential body would thus be con- 
stituted which would exercise great influence and which 
could not be ignored, whilst its representative at the 
Rand would be ina position to safeguard the interest 
of those shareholders in England who are now quite 
powerless. At the present time many companies exist 
as far as one can see solely for the benefit of the con- 
trolling houses—the companies are lodged in their 
offices at liberal rentals, the secretarial work is under- 
taken on profitable terms to themselves, several nominees 
are usually on the board drawing fat fees, and the 
entire financial control is in their hands. There is little 
or no independent control or supervision, and we have 
a shrewd idea that in several instances the registers 
would show that these same persons, who control the 
companies and are often the only people to derive profit 
from them, do not by any means own a majority of the 
shares. 


THE CANADA LIFE OFFICE. 


WE must confess to watching with sympathetic 

interest the progress of the best of the colonial 
Life offices. With the reports of some of the Austra- 
lian companies we have recently dealt, but Australia is 
not the only colony to send its insurance representatives 
to the mother country. The premier Life office of 
Canada, the Canada Life, has not long been doing 
business in the United Kingdom, but it has already won 
for itself a recognised position largely due to the 
capacity and energy with which it is managed in this 
country. The office has been in existence for fifty-eight 
years, and has recently entered upon a career of expan- 
sion which, while probably expensive for a time, is likely 
to create valuable connexions and prove profitable in 
the long run. The new assurances issued last year 
exceeded £ 2,300,000 and the total assurances in force 
amount to 421,000,000, while its funds are nearly 
£6,000,000. These facts are at least evidence of 
energy, since comparatively few British offices have 
funds of so large an amount. It must be confessed 
that the expenditure is very heavy: it exceeds 29 per 
cent. of the premium income, and substantial amounts 
are paid in addition as dividends to shareholders. As 
against this it must be remembered that the society 
earns a relatively high rate of interest upon its funds, 
being in fact about 4} per cent. The liabilities are 
valued on a 3} per cent. basis, leaving the fair margin 
of 15s. per cent. per annum of the funds as a contribu- 
tion to surplus. Since, however, the real source of 
surplus is the difference between the rate assumed in 
valuing the liabilities and the rate earned upon the 
funds, this contribution from interest is relatively smaller 
than that of a British company valuing at 2} per cent. 
and only earning 3} per cent. Besides this most 
British companies keep their expenses at a much lower 
figure than the provision made for them and the 


Canada Life must be spending fully the whole loading, 
if not a little more. Reserves on a 3 per cent. basis 
are being set aside on new business, and as time goes 
on the proportion of assurances provided for on this | 
more profitable basis will rapidly increase. 

The greater part of the company’s business is worked 
on the tontine bonus system, against which there is 
much to be said, and in favour of which there is little 
or nothing to be urged. We understand, however, 
that the company is prepared to issue policies upon 
which bonuses are declared annually, and we think 
people contemplating assuring with the Canada Life | 
would do well to select these policies. The Canada is 
well and prudently managed, much attention being paid 
to extension in the present, but still more heed being 
given to improving the prospects for the future. 

We have just received from America the report of 
the examination of the Canada Life by the Michigan | 


Insurance Department. It may safely be said that the 
State Insurance Departments at the present time, 
while doubtless desiring to be perfectly just and im- 
partial, would make every effort to find out all the 
weak spots in the management of any company. The 
report of the Michigan Insurance Superintendent con- 


| tains, however, nothing but praise of the Canada 


Life. The examination has been very thorough and 
minute, the investments have been valued in detail, 
and the financial relations of the Life office with other 
companies have been looked into very carefully. 
Nothing that is not advantageous to the policy-holders 
has been found to exist. While not in the ordinary 
way attaching very much value to the reports of 
Insurance Departments we certainly think that this 
strong testimony in favour of the Canada Life, follow- 
ing a most searching investigation, and appearing at 
the present time, is very strong evidence of the 
whole conduct of the business being in excellent order. 


HENRY IRVING. 


(= mourns not merely a great actor, who had 
been a great manager. Irving was so romanti- 
cally remarkable a figure in modern life, having such a 
hold on one’s imagination (partly because he left so 
much to it), that his death is like the loss of a legend. 
As an actor, and as a manager, he had his faults ; and 
these faults were obvious. But as a personality he 
was flawless—armed at all points in an impenetrable 
and darkly-gleaming armour of his own design. ‘‘ The 
Knight from Nowhere” was the title of a little book 
of Pre-Raphaelite poems that I once read. I always 
thought of Irving as the Knight from Nowhere. 

That he, throughout his memorable tenancy of the 
Lyceum Theatre, did nothing to encourage the better 
sort of modern playwright, is a fact for which not he 
himself should be blamed. It was the fault of the 
Lyceum Theatre. In that vast and yawning gulf the 
better sort of modern drama would (for that it consists 
in the realistic handling of a few characters in ordinary 
modern life) have been drowned and lost utterly. On 
a huge stage, facing a huge auditorium, there must 
be plenty of crowds, bustle, uproar. Drama that 
gives no scope for these things must be performed in 
reasonably small places. A more plausible grievance 
against Irving, as manager, is that in quest of bustling 
romances or melodramas he seemed generally to alight 
on hack-work. I think there can be no doubt that he 
was lacking in literary sense, and was content with 
any play that gave him scope for a great and central 
display of his genius in acting. He did not, of course, 
invent the ‘‘star”’ system. But he carried it as far as 
it could be carried. And the further he carried it, the 
greater his success. From an artistic standpoint, I 
admit that this system is indefensible. But theatres, 
alas ! have box-offices ; and the public cares far more, 
alack! for a favourite actor than for dramatic art. 
Justice, then, blames rather the public than the favourite 
actor. 

It was as a producer of Puente that Irving was 
great in management. He was the first man to give 
Shakespeare a setting contrived with archaic and 
zsthetic care—a setting that should match the pleasure 
of the eye with the pleasure of the ear. That was a 
noble conception. Many people object, quite honestly, 
that the pleasure of the ear is diminished by that of the 
eye—that spectacle is a foe to poetry. Of course, 
spectacle may be overdone. Irving may sometimes 
have overdone it ; but he always overdid it pg vps: © 
And there was this further excuse for him: he could 
not, even had the stage been as bare as a desert, have 
given us the true music and magic of Shakespeare’s 
verse. Hecould not declaim. That was one of the 
defects in his art. His voice could not be attuned to 
the glories of rhythmic cadence. It was a strange, 
suggestive voice that admirably attuned itself to the 
subtleties of Irving’s conception of whatever part he 
was playing. It was Irving’s subtle conception, 
always, that we went to see. Here, again, Irving was 
an innovator. I gather that the actors of his day had 
been simple, rough-and-ready, orotund fellows who 
plunged into this or that play, very much as the water- 
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horse plunges through the reeds., JThey were magnifi- 
cent, but they had no pretensions to intellect. Irving 
had these pretensions, and he never failed to justify 
them. One missed the music of the verse, but was 
always arrested, stimulated, by the meanings that he 
made the verse yield to him. These subtle and some- 
times profound meanings were not always Shakespeare’s 
own. Now and again, the verse seemed to yield them 
to Irving only after an intense effort, and with a rather 
bad grace. All the parts that Irving played were ex- 
acting parts, but he had his revenge sometimes, exact- 
ing even more from them. This was another defect in 
his art: he could not impersonate. His voice, face, 
figure, port, were not transformable. But so fine 
was the personality to which they belonged that none 
cried shame when this or that part had to submit to 
be crushed by it. Intransformable, he was—multi- 
radiant, though. He had, in acting, a keen sense of 
humour—of sardonic, grotesque, fantastic humour. 
He had an incomparable power for eeriness—for 
stirring a dim sense of mystery; and not less 
masterly was he in evoking a sharp sense of horror. 
His dignity was magnificent in purely philosophic or 
priestly gentleness, or in the gaunt aloofness of philo- 
sopher or king. He could be benign with a tinge of 
malevolence, and arrogant with an undercurrent of 
sweetness. As philosopher or king, poet or prelate, he 
was matchless. One felt that if Charles the Martyr, 
Dante, Wolsey, were not precisely as he was, so much 
the worse for Wolsey, Dante, Charles the Martyr. On 
the other hand, less august types, such as men of action 
and men of passion, were outside his range, and suffered 
badly when he dragged them within it. Macbeth had 
a philosophic side, which enabled Macbeth to come 
fairly well out of the ordeal. But Romeo’s suicide in 
the vault of Capulet could only be regarded as a merci- 
ful release. Unfortunately, though I saw and can 
remember Irving as Romeo, I never saw him as Hamlet. 
This is one of the regrets of my life. I can imagine the 
gentleness (with a faint strain of cruelty), the aloaf- 
ness, the grace and force of intellect, in virtue of which 
that performance must have been a very masterpiece 
of interpretation. I can imagine, too, the mystery 
with which Irving must have involved, rightly, 
the figure of Hamlet, making it loom through the 
mist mightily, as a world-type, not as a mere indi- 
vidual—making it loom as it loomed in the soul of 
Shakespeare himself—not merely causing it to strut 
agreeably, littly, as in the average production. Above 
all, I can imagine how much of sheer beauty this inter- 
pretation must have had. Though, as I have said, 
Irving could not do justice to the sound of blank-verse, 
his prime appeal was always to the sense of beauty. 
It was not, I admit, to a sense of obvious beauty. It 
was to a sense of strange, delicate, almost mystical 
and unearthly beauty. To those who possessed not, 
nor could acquire, this sense, Irving appeared always 
in a rather ridiculous light. ‘‘Why does he walk 
like this? Why does he talk like that?” But, for 
any one equipped to appreciate him, his gait and 
his utterance were not less dear than his face— 
were part of a harmony that was as fine as it was 
strange. And, though the cruder members of the 
audience could not fall under the spell of this harmony, 
they were never irreverent until they reached their 
homes. Never once at the Lyceum did I hear a titter. 
Irving’s presence dominated even those who could not 
be enchanted by it. His magnetism was intense, and 
unceasing. What exactly magnetism is, I do not 
know. It may be an exhalation of the soul, or it may 
be a purely physical thing—an effusion of certain rays 
which will one day be discovered, and named after their 
discoverer —Professor Jenkinson, perhaps : the Jenkin- 
son Rays. I only know that Irving possessed this gift 
of magnetism in a supreme degree. And I conjecture 
that to it, rather than to the quality of his genius, 
which was a thing to be really appreciated only by the 
few, was due the unparalleled sway that he had over 
the many. 

In private life he was not less magnetic than on the 
stage. The obituarists seem hardly to have done jus- 
tice to the intensely interesting personality of Irving 
in private life. He has been depicted by them merely 
as a benevolent gentleman who was always doing this 


or that obscure person a good turn. Certainly, Irving 
was benevolent, and all sorts of people profited by his 
generosity. But these two facts are poor substitutes 
for the impression that Irving made on those who were 
brought into contact with him. He was always cour- 
teous and gracious, and everybody was fascinated by 
him ; but I think there were few who did not also fear 
him. Always in the company of his friends and acquaint- 
ances—doubtless, not in that of his most intimate 
friends—there was an air of sardonic reserve behind his 
cordiality. He seemed always to be watching, and 
watching from a slight altitude. As when, on the first 
or last night of a play, he made his speech before the 
curtain, and concluded by calling himself the public’s 
‘* respectful—devoted—loving—servant ”, with special 
emphasis on the word ‘‘ servant”’, he seemed always so 
like to some mighty Cardinal stooping to wash the feet 
of pilgrims at the altar-steps, so, when in private life 
people had the honour of meeting Irving, his exquisite 
manner of welcome stirred fear as well as love in their 
hearts. Irving, I think, wished to be feared as well as 
loved. He was ‘‘a good fellow”; but he was also a 
man of genius, who had achieved pre-eminence in his 
art, and, thereby, eminence in the national life ; and, 
naturally, he was not going to let the ‘‘ good fellow” 
in him rob him of the respect that was his due. Also, 
I think, the process of making himself feared appealed 
to something elfish in his nature. Remember, he was 
a comedian, as well as a tragedian. Tragic acting on 
the stage is, necessarily, an assumption; but comedy 
comes out of the actor’s own soul. Surely, to 
be ever ‘‘grand seigneur”’, to be ever pontifically 
gracious in what he said and in his manner of 
saying it, and to watch the effect that he made, was all 
wine to the comedic soul of Irving. He enjoyed the 
dignity of his position, but enjoyed even more, I con- 
jecture, the fun of it. I formed that theory, once and 
for all, one morning in the year 1895—the morning of 
the day appointed for various gentlemen to be knighted 
at Windsor Castle. I was crossing the road, opposite 
the Marble Arch, when a brougham passed me. It 
contained Irving, evidently on his way to Paddington. 
Irving, in his most prelatical mood, had always a touch 
—a trace here and there—of the old Bohemian. But as 
I caught sight of him on this occasion—a great occasion, 
naturally, in his career ; though to me it had seemed 
rather a bathos, this superimposition of a smug Han- 
overian knighthood on the Knight from Nowhere—he 
was the old Bohemian, and nothing else. His hat was 
tilted at more than its usual angle, and his long cigar 
seemed longer than ever ; and on his face was a look of 
such ruminant, sly fun as I have never seen equalled. 
I had but a moment’s glimpse of him; but that was 
enough to show me the soul of a comedian revelling .in 
the part he was about to play—of a comedic philo- 
sopher revelling in a foolish world. I was sure that 
when he alighted on the platform of Paddington his 
bearing would be more than ever grave and stately, 
with even the usual touch of Bohemianism obliterated 
now in honour of the honour that was to befall him. 
Apart from his genuine kindness, and his grace and 
magnetism, it was this sense that he was always play- 
ing a part—that he preserved always, for almost every- 
one, a certain barrier of mystery—that made Irving 
so fascinating a figure. That day, when I saw him 
on his way to Windsor, and tried to imagine just 
what impression he would make on Queen Victoria, 
I found myself thinking of the impression made there 
by Disraeli; and I fancied that the two impressions 
might be rather similar. Both men were courtiers, 
yet incongruous in a court. And both had a certain 
dandyism—the arrangement of their hair and the 
fashion of their clothes carefully thought out in 
reference to their appearance and their temperament. 
And both, it seemed to me, had something of dandyism 
in the wider, philosophic sense of the word—were 
men whose whole life was ordered with a certain cere- 
monial, as courtly functions are ordered. ‘‘ Brodribb”’, 
certainly, was an ee name ; but surely Irving had 
some strong strain of foreign blood : neither his appear- 


ance nor the quality of his genius was that of an 
Englishman. Possibly, like Disraeli, he had Spanish 
blood. Anyhow, his was an exotic mind, like Disraeli’s, 
dominating its drab environment partly by its strength 
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and partly by its strangeness. Both men were romantic 
to the core, ever conceiving large and grandiose ideas, 
which they executed with a fond eye to pageantry. And, 
above all, both men preserved in the glare of fame that 
quality of mystery which is not essential to genius, but 
which is the safest insurance against oblivion. It has 
been truly said that Irving would have been eminent in 
any walk of life. Had Disraeli the Younger drifted from 
literature to the foot-lights, and had Henry Brodribb 
strayed from the school-room into politics, I dare say 
that neither our political nor our theatrical history 
would be very different from what it is—except in the 
matter of dates. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


HEN that modern institution the eminent-cricketer- 
turned-newspaper-reporter has to deal with a 
match in which he scored a century it is a very sweet 
and decorous spectacle to observe the hypocritical 
modesty with which he says nothing about this feature 
of the match but dwells on the “‘ great innings” of the 
brother batsman who made forty-five alongside of him, 
yet withal by a certain inward glow in his style does 
not entirely conceal his own exceeding merit. The 
growing tendency for writers on art to be also artists 
has inspired in me the hope of enjoying once more this 
triumph of modest self-effacement, crystallised yet more 
effectively in prose, as the art-critic taking you round 
Burlington House, would beg your special attention to 
the meritorious works above and below and on either 
side of a certain large picture in a central position in 
Room Three—nay I had counted myself on shining in 
a modest way in this fashion. Very disappointing is it 
therefore and worth a passing protest to find Mr. MacColl 
at the outset delegating to another hand criticism of his 
own New English Art Club. 

And yet perhaps there was another reason than the 
unkind desire to balk the public of a pleasant spectacle. 
My conviction is that, finding that the show dis- 
appointed his expectations, he has handed it over to 
me in the hope that politeness will force me to praise 
what his own conscience would not permit him to 
approve, more particularly that having prophesied great 
things of Mr. John he offers to another the less gracious 
task of raising objections to the enthusiasts who, follow- 
ing his lead, have hastened to proclaim this the 
coming man a master of painting. I have myself 
expressed the greatest admiration of Mr. John’s draw- 
ings, but his painting has always left me uncon- 
vinced. In the present exhibition his two large-figure 
works are simply unintelligible from accidents in the 
drying. Oil paint is a most treacherous medium out- 
side of certain limits and Mr. John has patched and 
mended his pictures, repainted them in bits at all stages 
of half-dryness and apparently trusted to luck to 
dry them together satisfactorily. The reflected light on 
the cheeks of the woman and on the baby’s lips has 
dried lighter apparently than he intended ; dark touches 
painted into the shadows have dried darker ; the whole 
picture in each case breaks up into haphazard alterna- 
tions of dull and shiny paint. The situation is not 
saved by putting a glass over the canvas or by digging 
in vehement bits of purple ribbon on a yellow ground 
in the hope of throwing the rest into harmonious mono- 
tone. I have tried both tricks myself in like straits. 
By a process of reasoning one may arrive at the con- 
clusion that the head in No. 28 was conceived by the 
artist with considerable intensity, but this vivacious 
idea is by no means communicated to the beholder 
with the directness that belongs to a picture. In the 
mother and child, the child’s head has a vitality quite 
comic when seen at close quarters, but the apparently 
so well-knit entity flies asunder at any longer range 
than afew feet. There is the same failure to ‘‘carry” in 
M. Blanche’s large portrait, which might perhaps be 
relieved by a coat of varnish, though it is not on the 
scale or conceived in the spirit of a picture that ought 
to ask for varnish. 

The fact is that there are very few painters showing 
here who have really arrived at a manner of planning a 
figure picture so as to divide it up into a number of 
successive days’ paintings, who have the experience 


that enables them to work boldly on top of a first painting 
with any confidence that when leaving some of it 
standing it will amalgamate with the second. Mr. 
John is an extreme instance of technical floundering. 
Not even his draughtsmanship survives, for the stroke 
painted on to a not too well dried under-painting has a 
quality so different from one set at the beginning of 
the work on the fresh canvas that the eye refuses to 
see them as parts of one largely intended form. The 
colour gets chaotic above all because Mr. John designs 
his pictures in a full gamut made up of both opaque 
and transparent colour and in such a case the relations 
of these two elements ought to correspond closely (as 
in these pictnres they do not) with the large structure 
of the design, so that if by a change of light on the 
canvas, or by this same treacherous process of drying, 
one should become lighter or darker than was first 
intended, or warmer or cooler, the result shall be but a 
slight shifting of the balance of the design, not its 
piecemeal and arbitrary disfigurement. 

How much easier, if less glorious by comparison, is 
the achievement of a narrow colour harmony in solid 
pigment throughout is instanced by Mr. Steer’s figure 
picture. It is a colour scheme by Albert Moore, but 
reached not by arbitrary choice of local colour as the 
older painter would have reached it, but by exploiting 
the natural effects that probably even to Albert Moore 
originally suggested such designs; it is alas on the 
other hand without Albert Moore’s draughtsmanship, 
the figure positively ungainly when you think of it as a 
figure. 

SThe two figure-painters that I remember as having 
most power of planning out their work into an orderly 
sequence of processes, in a word who avoid muddle, 
are Mr. Tonks and Mr. Orpen. The former has a 
picture of considerable ability but little enthusiasm 
which nevertheless might suggest to Mr. Orpen the 
possibility of sliding from black and white into colour- 
work by some means less violent than by enlaying 
masses of raw primaries into a scheme of monochrome, 
yet Mr. Orpen’s strong interest in what he is about 
holds you in spite of his incapacity to conceive his 
colour in any large harmony, holds you above all when 
he is wise enough to keep within the limit of grisaille. 
The hands in his (alleged) saint are a splendid example 
of rich and unctuous delight in form to which the head 
for all its cleverness does not quite rise. All his work 
has a prosaic concentration which makes it take the 
stage and forces you to admit that he is the most 
striking figure of the show. Just a little lacking in this 
concentration, this terse eloquence of touch and design, 
Mr. Will Rothenstein is the only painter displaying 
great staying power. The three figures to the left 
have an architectonic oneness, a sense each of the 
others’ presence which the other two figures have not. 
These latter do not carry on the design so well begun. 
Mr. Rothenstein seems undecided whether to leave the 
mists of Whistlerian half-tone or not ; memories of his 
portrait drawings, the most completely satisfactory 
work he has yet done, make us hope that he will throw 
the weight of his talent into the party that stands for 
vigour of design. 

Mr. Sargent, the tempter who has lured these men 
into trying the kind of painting that is finished at a 
rush, remains to mock with in some respects an un- 
usually satisfactory example of his method their 
attempts to recover a more complex technique. The 
shadow on the lady’s nose is very harsh and surely a 
little hot in colour but the arms and hands are be- 
wilderingly right at their distance and the whole picture 
very distinguished and very harmoniously set out. 

The landscapes are on the whole of quite secondary 
importance. A Steer of great beauty of colour when 
the sun is on it but of the usual disintegrated execution, 
a Mark Fisher brilliant as ever and as not infrequently 
a little disturbing in the green of the sky, two small 
canvasses good but not showing James Charles at his 
best, and some conservative but agreeable pictures by 
Mr. Muirhead, these are the pick of them. 

It is in the tradition of art criticism that its expo- 
nents should do topographical and architectural draw- 
ings and we may hope that the shade of Ruskin 
smiles approval on Messrs. Roger Fry and D. S. 
MacColl. They have to some extent imposed on the 
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N.E.A.C. their idea that a watercolour should not be 
exactly a picture but a reminder to the traveller, a 
document for the use of the painter. For this their 
work is eminently adapted; both are lucid in their 
statement with the journalist’s knack of saying with 
perfect ease and facility what must really have cost 
them some consideration. Mr. Fry has an affectation 
of something archaic in his drawings which I rather dis- 
like but I quite fail to detect in what it consists. On the 
otherhandheisa little more inventive in his colour schemes 
than Mr. MacColl is on this occasion, who in his ‘‘ Even- 
ing of the Féte” notes down the raw fact that flags are 
red with not quite the happy choice of what red which 
would have saved the painter who wished to utilise such 
a sketch some moments of perplexity. I judge such 
serious and workmanlike and unpranked-out landscape 
notes as these to be best used not as the toys to the 
idle rich but to fill with suggestion the portfolio of some 
great decorative painter. Such slight sketches some- 
what rule the watercolour wall, for Mr. George Thomson, 
on occasion the inventor of colour schemes of greater 
bite and more immediate and wider applicability, is 
represented in a manner quite unworthy of him. In 
his absence Mr. James’ ‘‘ Nasturtiums” is the only 
really forcible bit of colour among the watercolours. 
As a drawing pushed further than the travelling sketch 
stage however Mr. Muirhead Bone’s ‘‘ Demolition of 
S. James’ Hall” is a grandiose composition with its 
great hanging coil of ropes and chains filling the 
vaulted space like gigantic cobwebs. The same artist’s 
sketch of the demolition of the club’s recent premises, 
“* Little Egypt ”, has I gather from the red label in the 
corner been acquired by the President and Council of 
the Royal Academy in the delusive hope that they 
here see the last of the N.E.A.C. 
WALTER Bayes. 


JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA. 


poéte francais, d’origine espagnole et cubainé, 
José-Maria de Heredia, qui vient de mourir 4gé 
de 63 ans et qui était membre de |’Académie, n’a publié 
qu’un volume. Celui-ci se compose presque tout entier de 
sonnets. Il y a, sous le titre ‘‘ Les Trophées”, 114 
sonnets. Comme cette forme de poésie a pour carac- 
téristique, entre autres, d’étre renfermée dans l’espace 
de quatorze lignes, on peut trés facilement calculer 
d’une maniére exacte le nombre de vers écrits par José- 
Maria de Heredia. Au point de vue de la quantité, 
c'est évidemment trés peu. 

Mais la qualité de l’ceuvre est vraiment supérieure, 
originale, unique. Ce petit recueil intitulé ‘‘ Les 
Trophées ” contient un étonnant assemblage de choses 
parfaites et dont l’incomparable valeur a été, tout de 
suite et définitivement, reconnue. Heredia, qui écrivit 
si peu de vers, est l’un des poétes qui en auront gravé 
le plus dans la mémoire et dans l’esprit de leurs con- 
temporains. Aprés lui, son ceuvre subsistera long- 
temps comme un modeéle. 

C’est une accumulation de richesses, de savoir et de 
travail. En choisissant le sonnet pour type de sa forme 
poétique, Heredia suivait un noble godt qui le poussait 
a vaincre les difficultés. Il a mérité d’y triompher. 
Dans la restreinte étendue de ces quatorze vers, il a 
maintes fois réuni des effets grandioses. II risquait 
de paraitre monotone: mais ses brillants sonnets sont 
pleins de variété. 

On les a comparés a des médaillons ; c’est exact: et 
cependant beaucoup de ces médaillons sont des tableaux 
complets. Parfois les quatorze vers sont employés a 
dépeindre un personnage qui apparait avec la pure et 
simple majesté d’une figure antique, ou bien avec le 
relief de la Renaissance; parfois toute une scéne et 
tout un milieu historiques se dessinent A l’aise et avec 
élégance dans ce cadre exigu. Partout, une incom- 
parable netteté, souvent des perspectives profondes 
et des images radieuses. Ainsi, Heredia a su saisir et 
ressusciter la Gréce et la Sicile, Rome et les barbares, 
le Moyen-Age et la Renaissance ; évoquer !’Orient et 
les Tropiques, la Nature et le Réve. Paysages, physio- 
nomies, sentiments et pensées, il a traité tous les sujets 
avec la méme finesse et avec la méme force. 

Détail singulier: on dirait que son inspiration 


poétique se nourrissait surtout de l’amour passionné 
qu’il avait pour les mots. Ces mots, il les cherchait et 
les maniait comme un riche collectionneur qui rassemble 
des pierres précieuses. Venu trés jeune en France, ib 
avait, sans se rassasier, étudié constamment la langue 
francaise. Par sa mére, il était de sang frangais. 
Aprés de bonnes études faites dans un collége ecclésias- 
tique, Heredia avait suivi les cours de |’Ecole des 
Chartes. Il possédait donc la langue et histoire. It 
a puisé abondamment dans ces deux mines, y ramassant 
maintes fois l’or et le diamant, qu’il travaillait ensuite 
comme un ciseleur. On l’a comparé justement a 
Benvenuto Cellini, dont lui-méme parlait avec enthou- 
siasme. Les mots avaient pour lui, outre le sens, une 
forme visible, une couleur, un reflet, un poids, une 
vibration. Il les a ajustés suivant les régles de l'art le 
plus rigoureux, souvent le plus ingénieux, et leur a 
fait produire des effets extraordinaires, tant6t puissants, 
tantdét trés doux. 

Lorsqu’il fut regu a l’Académie frangaise, en 1894, 
trés peu de temps aprés la publication de son unique 
volume, il entendit un poéte, Francois Coppée, lui dire 
au milieu des applaudissements: ‘‘Comme un Arabe 
ouvre le Coran avec son sabre, sfir d’y trouver toujours 
la solution du cas de conscience qui |’embarrasse, c’est 
au hasard que j’ouvrirai vos ‘Trophées,’ certain de 
tomber toujours sur une belle page.” Francois Coppée 
ajoutait que ces ‘‘ Trophées ” représentaient, en sonnets, 
quelque chose comme la ‘‘ Légende des Siécles’’ de 
Victor Hugo. 

Heredia a célébré surtout les splendeurs de la vie et 
dela nature. Il était optimiste; mais il a su aussi 
exprimer la mélancolie, qui souvent suit de bien pres 
les emportements de I’enthousiasme. L’un des sonnets 
les plus réussis est précisément celui que cet orfévre 
en rimes a intitulé ‘ Le vieil orfévre” : la un fier et 
gracieux artiste est pris de regrets, 4 la pensée d’avoir 
honoré des sujets trop profanes, 

‘* Et pour le vain orgueil de ces ceuvres d’Enfer 
Aventuré sa part de l’éternelle Vie”. 


Aussi, voyant le déclin s’avancer, il veut faire ré- 
paration et se promet de 


Mourir en ciselant dans un ostensoir ”’. 


Heredia mit trente ans 4 composer ses sonnets ow 
plutét a les publier en un recueil. Jusqu’en 1893, il se 
contentait de les réciter lui-méme, d’une voix sonore, 
dans des réunions d’amis et de littérateurs. II n’était 
point vaniteux et il avait beaucoup de bonté. 

EUGENE TAVERNIER. 


CHURCH AND STAGE MUSIC. 


N O excuse need be made for returning to the subject 

of church music in these columns. Hitherto | 
have dealt only with the music of the Roman Catholic 
Church for the simple reason, as I have had to say 
again and again, that the Anglican Church has scarcely 
any music. All this, it appears, is to be changed. 
Vague rumours reached me at various times during the 
week that a meeting of persons interested in the subject 
had been convened for yesterday afternoon ; and at this 
meeting the question of Roman music was to be dis- 
cussed and also that of Anglican music. What need 
be done about the first I cannot say; the thing to be 
done about the second is to create it. You can do no 
good by talking about a music that does not exist ; 
and save for the Anglican church music between the 
death of William Byrde and the death of Purcell there 
is none. The Anglican music of Byrde’s time and 
before was Catholic music adapted to Anglican needs ; 
that written after Purcell’s time was concert—or, more 
properly speaking, stage—music faked to meet Anglican 
needs. Even Purcell is theatrical at times: he treated 
the office not as a devotional one accompanied by music 
but more or less as a show. Who does not remem- 
ber Pepys’ entry in which he tells us of how he 
went to church, where much brave music on the 
wood ‘‘trumpet”? It was the spirit of the time, of 
Charles II. and his band of four-and-twenty fiddlers. 
Purcell had to write less to express his own religious 
feelings than to please the ears of his royal master. 
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Being a superb genius he managed to do both. After 
him, when the prosaic age set in, came a race of dull 
duffers who could do neither. They turned out tons of 
music, it is true, but the bulk of it is worthless, 
intolerable trash. If a contest could be organised 
between the two Churches and the matter could be 
decided by a weighing machine our own Church would 
win easily. Our English cathedral organists were 
industrious fellows and covered many, many reams of 
music paper with repetitions of their well-known har- 
monic progressions ; but of melody, of a spark of the 
original fire stolen from heaven, there is not a trace. 
It is not expressive; it was not intended to express 
anything : merely the composers set down chords which 
pleased their ears ; and I call the stuff theatrical because 
as a plain matter of fact it sounds as well on the concert 
platform or the stage as it does in the church. Christy 
Minstrels and nigger troupes have flourished on it for 
many long years; Sullivan made full use of it in his 
comic operas. 

I do not say that Goss, Hopkins and Stainer did not 
write some very beautiful anthems and_ services. 
Stanford’s church music is as good as anything he has 
written. The point is that none of it is real church 
music. It is written, not to express religious emotion 
but to tickle the congregation’s ears. If you want to 
make money as an anthem-writer write pretty anthems. 
Let Messrs. —— advertise your anthem with this 
cutting from the “ Musical Times”, ‘a really pretty 
anthem, delightful to the congregation and grateful to 
the singers” and you will sell like hot cakes. This 
view of the function of music in the church is reflected 
in all the stories of all the novelists when they treat 
of music at all; nay, on the placards outside church 
missions you read in large letters ‘‘ Bright Musical 
Service”. A gentleman—Mr. Robert Hope, I be- 
lieve—wrote a book on plain-song some little time 
ago and after explaining as much as he and 
Mr. Southgate knew of the matter asked ‘‘ Can 
services consisting of such doleful caterwaulings 
be called bright and cheerful?” I dare say not ; but I 
wonder whether the missioners and Hopes and the 
rest would wish to elevate the spiritual state of their 
converts or congregations by permitting clog-dances 
and other music-hall turns. Mr. Booth has gone as 
far in that direction as seems desirable, or at least 
permissible. There can be no sharp line drawn any- 
where between the first stagey anthems of Handel and 
the rowdiest music-hall tunes of the Salvation Army. 
Dulness and vulgarity have been slowly introduced— 
that is all; the idea of pleasing the audience, not the 
congregation, has been steadily kept in view. And 
now at the end, the Church of England, or at any rate 
a part of it, has, they tell me, included such jolly bean- 
feasting songs as ‘‘ Hold the fort’’ into one of its 
most popular hymn-manuals. We live in a progressive 
age. Facilis descensus &c. 

Now if anything besides talk is to come of this con- 
ference it must begin with a vigorous purging of the 
hymnals, chant-books, and fe roe and service lists. 
Until the rubbish is cleared away no new edifice can be 
erected: indeed to the average organist mind the 
rubbish heap seems as good as any edifice that can be 
erected. We want an Index. On it might be placed 
all the works of Jackson, Clarke-Whitfeld and a host 
of other eighteenth and nineteenth century traders. A 
thousand anthems published during the last ten years 
might be placed there. And then ?—And then most of 
the congregations of the country would arise in armed 
revolt and everyone would perish who dared to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the subject to hear what he liked 
in church, to sing ‘‘ seconds” or make what diabolical 
noises he chose in church, to be by voting power and 
the power of money a curse to music and to religion. 
It is very well for me to speak of erecting a new edifice, 
but I cannot deny that I don’t see where the building 
material is to come from, nor the inspiration to design 
and shape the building. A correspondent once wrote to 
this Review pointing out that whereas the words of the 
Roman offices were) meant to be sung, were sung 
from the beginning, and in fact were got into form 
simultaneously with the melodies to which they are now 
sung, the words of the English offices were alwa 
meant to be spoken; so that it would seem that t 


English Church could scarcely hope to have a music of 
its own. If so, so much the worse; but better a 
Church without music than one with such a music as 
ours has at present. Yet, all the same, let the 
purging work be accomplished first and all things are 
possible. Let us be rid of dulness, eighteenth-century 
pomposity and nineteenth-century sentimentality, and 
a race of Church composers may spring up and achieve 
the impossible—set to fine music sentences that now 
seem impossible to set, pour modern religious feeling 
into music adapted to modern religious words, create 
for the Church of England a music of which it may 
be proud and not have to hide away in dusty organ- 
lofts and stuffy cupboards. Dr. Greene’s anthem, 
Handel said, ‘‘ wanted air”. All his anthems and all 
other anthems of the same sort want it so badly that 
they all ought to be allowed to be blown down the 
winds and never more seen. 

What this meeting will decide to do about Catholic 
music I cannot tell at the moment of writing; and I 
shall anxiously read the reports in the musical papers. 
At present the sincere Catholic musicians are doing 
magnificent work—they are eliminating balderdash and 
getting true devotional music sung. That is much 
better than any amount of talk; but some sort of 
manifesto addressed to the less enlightened brethren 
cannot do any harm. Some years ago when I dida 
round of the Roman churches I found plenty of 
vulgarity to complain of; and in Roman circles as in 
Anglican there is the tendency to attract the lower 
classes by giving them on Sunday morning in the 
church the same vulgarity as they hear on Saturday 
nights in the music-hall. The church has everywhere 
been invaded by the stage; and though church and 
stage may be a very good cry for some purposes and 
some people, so far as music is concerned we no more 
want the stage in the church than we want the church 
on the stage. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


OLD WATERWAYS—V. 


I NEVER was in such a cosmopolitan crowd as on 

the steamer bound from Buda-Pesth to Kustenji on 
the Black Sea, since Roumanised out of recognition into 
Costanza. The Danube was then the easiest route to 
the East from Northern and Central Europe: and after 
you had left Semlin behind, it flowed through a semi- 
barbaric country. You had passed Mohacs, the scene 
of the famous battle, and Carlowitz, whose wines, 
though miraculously cheap in the fashionable restau- 
rants of Vienna, had not yet been introduced to the 
favourable notice of the British public. The flag of 
the Crescent was flying over the citadel of Belgrade, 
and the Pacha kept order in a tumbledown Oriental 
town, {which has since been electrified, policed, and 
Christianised, so that acts of atrocity are now out of 
the question. The right bank was Turkish from the 
Servian border downwards, and Silistria was associated 
with the gallant Englishmen who had thrown them- 
selves into the direction of the memorable defence. 
The Principality owned the suzerainty of the Porte ; 
there were hospodars in Wallachia and waywodes in 
Moldavia, but at that time the united provinces were 
under the rule of Colonel Couza. After his retirement 
I have seen him through a season at Baden, facing 
good or evil fortune at the tables}with equal courage. 
If he had gone to play during his term of office, public 
opinion would not have been scandalised. All the boyars 
were inveterate gamblers, and the wealthier squeezed 
their peasants at home, that they might try their luck in 
Germany. Indeed at that time the morals of Bucharest 
were not exemplary, and the managers of hotels 
tolerated license, exceeding by some degrees the easy 
arrangements of those in Vienna. So what with the 
through travellers and the briskness of the riverine 
traffic, there was no lack of variety in the ever-changing 
crowd. There were Jews, Turks, heretics and infidels. 
There was a wealthy Viennese financier, bent on a good 
bargain with the Porte: there was a little French trader 
witb his pretty wife, who had gone to Paris to lay in 
a stock of fancy goods for his shop in Pera. There 
were Magyars from Pesth in admirably.fitting morning 
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suits which had evidently been ordered from Bond | the brown water in the caraffes was lukewarm, and the 


Street or Savile Row. They had their horses forward, | 


English thoroughbreds, in charge of grooms in the 
local khaki costume, a colour which had been borrowed 
from their sands or their sun-baked clay. There were 
Russians returning home, and, like the Wallachian 
boyars, though the weather was turning to genial 
spring, they still wrapped themselves after sundown in 
pelisses of costly fur. We shipped a bey at Belgrade, 
and he brought a sample of his harem with him, but 
they were jealously secluded on the deck for three 
mortal days behind a square yard or two of canvas 
screen. Above all we had a third-rate operatic company 
on their way to Constantinople: the looks of the ladies 
were more pleasing than their voices, but as some of 
the enamoured boyars came down munificently, they 
had no reason to complain of lack of appreciation at 
the al-fresco concerts they gave of an evening. 

I came to the conclusion that spring was the season to 
see the Danube. For the rest of the year from Bazsach 
to Orsova there would be nothing but tameness and 
arid monotony. In May we were threading archipelagos 
of verdant islands, floating or half submerged in a 
boundless expanse of sea, with here and there what 
might be a hovel or a haystack. On the waste of waters 
the reflected sunsets were superb. At Orsova the 
scenery was striking in a modest way, although its 
grandeur had been absurdly exaggerated. Then there 
had been no blasting of the rocks in the channel, and 
in May we slipped over them easily enough. But late 
in the summer when the river was low, navigating the 
larger steamers became ticklish work, till at last the 
Direction took warning from damaged keels and the 
passengers had to transship into 200-ton cock-boats, 
Galatz and Braila were then doing a great business in 
grain: I fancy they had far more prosperous times 
before they had to compete with the wheatfields of 
Western America. There were two smart armed craft 
moored among the corn-ships, and I took them for the 
promising young Wallachian navy till I saw they flew 
British colours. Then, as a stranger in a far-away land} 
I took a boat and sent up my card. It was the sort 
of obtrusive thing James Boswell would have done 
naturally, but it turned out well, for I found an old 
acquaintance, had a pleasant evening and arranged for 
some subsequent shooting in the Dobrudscha. 

The Danube steamer was roomy and rather luxu- 
rious: I cannot say as much for the Russian coaster 
which took me from Kustenji to the Bosphorus. She 
had neither freight nor ballast enough, and she rolled 
abominably on a moderate swell. The Black Sea is 
restless as the still-vexed Bermoothes. Exceptfor the 
caviare and smoked salmon, the food was filthy, and the 
only liquors were black beer and fiery vodka. When 
a ‘light breeze freshened into a gale we were in an 
inferno and in some slight danger as well, for when the 
skipper should have been looking after his ship, he 
was on his knees before the ikon in his cabin. How- 
ever, we made Varna all right, when the chalk marks 
were still on the barn-doors where our steeds had 
been stalled or our soldiers billeted. I had had enough 
of the coasting tramp when landed at Stamboul, It 
was delightful shooting about in the buoyant caiques 
which Disraeli would have called the hansoms of the 
Bosphorus, and there was exhilarating novelty in the 
very mixed company on the bateaux mouches which 
plied between Galata and the Legation at Therapia. 
Needless to say that, fresh from that Black Sea voyage, 
I resisted the seductive proposal of a friend to charter 
a Greek bark for a rambling cruise to Athens through 
the isles of the Archipelago—the Arches, as the trading 
captains called it—I remembered Kinglake’s comment 
on his experiences—that he used to think Ulysses 
took his time about getting back to Ithaca, but 
now he firmly believed he had made a fair average 
passage. Indeed I saw something of modern 
Hellenic maritime methods when I embarked on a 
Greek boat at the Isthmus of Corinth for Corfu. We 
zigzagged down the gulf, and that I expected and in- 
tended, but I was not prepared for the intolerable 
delays at the little ports. The sun was blazing hot: 
there was no awning: the tar was exuding from the 
Seams of the deck : the cabin swarmed with bugs and 
cockroaches: the rats had the free run of the ship:. 


tepid wine was impregnated with resin. For once in 
my later life I robbed an orchard. At Patmos in a 
respectable café I had saturated myself with iced 
lemonade, but I could not carry any of that away. 
Then taking a stroll before going on board, I happened 
to pluck something between a succulent plum and a 
sour apple from a bough hanging over a footpath. Here 
was the very thing for a sea-store in a thirsty ship, so I 
filled a fair-sized handkerchief and walked off with my 
plunder. It did not last long, that was the worst of it, 
and by the time we touched at Zante I was raging 
again. I made a rush fora British sergeant on the 
pier and begged him to take me to the nearest public. 
Then [I appreciated the page in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” where 
Thackeray dilates on the first draught of the foaming 
tankard to the Indian exile returned to his fatherland. 
There was a convenient service of the Austrian Lloyds 
from Corfu to Trieste. I had passed a pleasant fort- 
night with the garrison at Cephalonia, where among 
the guests at mess there were always sundry officers 
from the ships in the harbour. There were some naval 
and military men going home on leave and we made up 
a party. 

Those coasting Austrian Lloyds gave you admirable 
flying glimpses of the Adriatic shores. You steamed 
leisurely all day and came to moorings through the 
night in some land-locked port, discharging a miscel- 
laneous cargo. The braying of the donkey engine and 
the hoisting cases out of the hold were nuisances, but 
it had to be endured. By day you luxuriated in the 
golden sunshine and revelled in the glorious scenery. 
She was a capacious ship and, with the exception of a 
genial Italian priest who spoke English with great 
inaccuracy, our only fellow-passenger aft was a con- 
sumptive Viennese banker who kept his cabin and 
coughed all night. Our fraternising with the friendly 
cleric led to rather an absurd incident. Taking leave, 
after we dropped the anchor at Ancona, he advised us 
to go and see the old episcopal palace, saying that the 
venerable prelate loved the English and was always 
glad to welcome them. We went to the palace, but, 
needless to say, we did not ask an audience of the 
prelate. However, after being shown over a suite of 
salons, our cicerone told us in hushed breath that we 
should be privileged to see the private apartments. 
There we were welcomed by a dignified major domo 
with a golden chain of office. We entreated him civilly 
of course, but not reverentially. A lately-joined Irish 
ensign, a devout Catholic, mistook the man for the 
master, and scandalised at the indecorum of the heretics, 
pluckily dropped on his knees and humbly implored a 
blessing. 

ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


BRIDGE. 
THE PLAY OF THE THIRD HAND IN A NO TRUMP GAME, 


I" behoves the third player to be very careful not to 

block his partner’s suit when there are No Trumps. 
Holding ace and one other, the ace should always be 
played on the king led, unless three to the knave or 
four to the 10 are exposed in dummy, in either of which 
cases the ace is obliged to be held up in order to win 
every trick in the suit. 

Holding ace and two others, it is better to put the 
ace on the king at once, although it is not so imperative 
as with ace and one only. The lead of the king must 
be either from king, queen, knave, or from king, queen, 
10, and nothing can be gained by holding up the ace 
when there is nothing of value in dummy. If the 
original leader holds king, queen, knave, he will con- 
tinue with the queen, and his partner's ace will have to 
be put on the second round to avoid blocking the suit ; 
if the lead was from king, queen, 10, there is a danger 
of the leader changing the suit for fear of finding the 
ace and knave in the dealer’s hand, therefore the ace 
had better be put on the first trick, so as to leave no 
doubt. 

Holding ace and one other, the ace should always te 
put on a queen led, unless the king, singly guarded, is 
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in dummy. If the king and two others are in dummy, 
the result of passing the queen must inevitably be to 
block the suit. When the queen wins, the leader will 
continue with the knave, and even if the king is then 
put on, the suit is temporarily blocked, but if the king 
1S not put on the second round the third hand has to 
play his ace, and the suit is effectually blocked for all 
time. By far the better plan is to win the first trick 
with the ace, and return the suit at once up to the 
king, when the suit is bound to be cleared, and if the 
original leader has any card of re-entry he can bring 
his suit in. 

Holding king and one other, the king should be 
played on an ace or a queen led. The lead of ace can 
only be from ace, queen, knave and others, and the lead 
of queen is either from ace, queen, knave, or from 
queen, knave, 10, and in either case the king, singly 
guarded, can do nothing but harm in the third player’s 
hand, therefore it should be got rid of as soon as 
possible. Holding king and two others, it is better to 
play the king at once on a queen led, not that the king 
will do any harm by blocking the suit if it is retained 
till the next round, but it can also do no good, so it is 
advisable to inform one’s partner at once where it is 
situated. 

Holding queen with either one or two others, the 
queen should be played on either king or knave 
lead, not for purposes of unblocking, as that could 
equally well be done on the next round, but for the 
a of showing the leader where the queen lies. 

ith neither of these leads will the queen be wanted to 
win a trick. The lead of king is probably from ace, 
king, knave, and the lead of knave is either from ace, 
knave, 10, or from king, knave, 10, or from knave, 
10, 9, and in any of these cases the queen is better out 
of the way. If you have an intelligent partner, he will 
not be misled into thinking that your queen was single, 
he will only be grateful to you for showing him exactly 
how the cards lie. 

We append a short table of these combinations :— 


play ace on king led (unless knave 
Hokding \ to three, or 10 to four are in 


dummy). 


os ace and one other play ace on queen led (unless king 
singly guarded is in dummy). 
99 ace and two others play ace on queen led (unless 


king is in dummy). 

{ king and one other =| 

king and two others | 
{ queen and one other 

queen and two others 


The third hand should always be on the look-out to 
unblock in his partner's suit, and the only certain 
means of doing so is to retain his smallest card. Sup- 
pose a small heart is led, the dummy (who has declared 
the No Trump) puts down king and one other, and the 
third hand holds queen, knave, 5, the king in dummy’s 
hand is put on, and the third hand must play his knave 
under it, otherwise he is very likely to block the suit. 
Any partner of ordinary intelligence will recognise the 
situation, and will lead another small one when he gets 
in again. Similarly, with knave, 10, and a small one, 
the third hand should play his 10 to the first round, 
whatever is led, and whatever is put on from the 
dummy. 

The same principle applies to discarding. When 
the third hand, having originally three of his partner's 
suit, is compelled to discard one of his remaining 
two cards, he should discard the higher and keep 
the lower one to return to his partner. Say that he 
held queen, 10, 3, with nothing of value in dummy, 
he plays his queen on the first round which is won by 
the ace in the dealer’s hand, if he has to discard from 
that suit he should discard the 10 and not the 3, so 
as to give his partner a chance of utilising a tenace. 
if his partner has both the king and knave it does not 
matter, but it is easy to see that if his partner has led 
from king, 9, and others, and the knave and another 
are in the dealer’s hand, it will matter a great deal, and 
may make all the difference of saving or losing the 
game. 


play king on ace or queen led. 


. 


} play queen on ace or knave led. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE JAPANESE CORPORATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
19 October. 


Sir,—The Stock Exchange and the investing public 
are indebted to you for your explanation in your City 
article of the prospectus of the Japanese and Eastern 
Corporation. 

It is painful to think that, with one exceptior. not 
one of the City editors kept by the daily and evening 
papers uttered one word of warning, because of course 
the promoters had paid for big advertisements. I hear 
in the City that out of the 1,000,000 ‘‘ debentures ” 
offered only about 100,000 were applied for. If this 
be true, the situation of the Mutual Economic Issues 
Syndicate, which guaranteed the issue of £500,000 
debentures, becomes very interesting. You inform us 
in your last number that the total capital of the Mutual 
Economic Issues is £5,000, of which on 24 August 
last only £1,400 had been paid up. This dummy 
syndicate—for it is nothing else—is now responsible 
for some £400,000 debentures. How can it fulfil its 
guarantee? There is one question which ought to be 
asked and answered in the interests of the public. 
When they allowed their names to be used as a means 
of attracting money, were Sir Alexander Wilson and 
his colleagues aware of the financial standing and 
capacity of the Mutual Economic Issues Limited ? 
Did they know what its capital was, and did they know 
who its directors were? If they did know how could 
they accept the guarantee? If they did not know was 
not their ignorance negligent? The same question 
applies to the directors of the Norwich Union, who 
knew that their policies were the main inducement— 
indeed, the only one—for people to subscribe. From 
the Norwich Union point of view, everything depended 
on the strength and seriousness of the guarantors. 
Did the directors of the Norwich Union inform them- 
selves of the financial standing of the Mutual Economic 
Issues, Limited? And if not, why not? 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


City Man. 


EMIGRATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The Church Army, Headquarters, 
55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W., 17 October, 1905. 


Sir,—In your most interesting article on Emigration 
you seem to have struck the key-note of the whole 
problem of unemployment. While it would be lament- 
able that the backbone of the working classes should 
be compelled to seek a new sphere of work elsewhere, 
it is indeed difficult to find the particular niche which 
each individual in search of employment is qualified to 
fill. In the meantime, while he is endeavouring to find 
it, the means of existence may be denied him, and in 
the struggle he may be worn out and become unem- 
ployable. To refuse him the right to try his luck in a 
new country seems unnecessarily cruel. Canada is 
ready and willing to receive him. England refuses to 
let him live. It is surely sacrificing the individual for 
the sake of a principle. 

There is always a large number of men alternately 
in and out of work, and while it would be detrimental 
to the country to lose the whole of this floating and 
partially efficient population, England can spare many, 
and might well encourage them to go where employ- 
ment is certain. It is true that there is room on the 
land in this country but the difficulties and expense in 
reinstating a single family are great and altogether 
out of proportion to those of placing a family in 
Canada. Out of large numbers emigrated by the 
Church Army hardly a single failure is on record. 

Your obedient servant, 
Victor W. 
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AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION SCHEME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

International Headquarters, London, E.C. 

19 October, 1905. 

Sirn,—The Saturpay Review has a rare facility 
for providing its readers with an original and ingenious 
construction of the facts in any given case, but on 
those occasions when it indulges in invention, I have 
noticed that it comes to grief. 

The lively and interesting article in last week’s issue 
on our Australian Emigration Scheme is a case in 
point. I do not complain that you should follow the 
line of least resistance in abusing the Salvation Army ; 
that was quite to be expected. But I do not think 
you ought to tell your readers that our Australian 
proposals could not be carried out for want of funds ; 
nothing is further from the truth. The difficulty arose 
in no sense from this cause, but entirely from the 
inability or unwillingness, or both, of the Australians to 
receive the people we desired to send. There are 
already not wanting indications that they may, after 
all, get over their prejudices and afford that welcome 
without which General Booth is determined to be no 
party to sending them new population. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Boorn. 


|The correspondence of the Agents-General, and the 
speeches of Australian statesmen, were quite sufficient 
grounds for the inference that the objections of 
Australia were to colonists not properly equipped being 
_ RT Want of equipment meant want of money.— 


THE 


INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


15 Wynne Road, Stockwell, S.W. 
14 October, 1905. 

Sir,—While agreeing most heartily with your con- 
demnation of the methods of the inspector you mention 
in one of the Notes of the Week, I must yet say that, 
as far as my experience goes, the inference contained 
in the last sentence of the Note is misleading. 

It is of course undisputed that the results system 
forced upon teachers’ methods as unlovely as the one 
you condemn ; it is also true that habits formed and 
views hardened by work under that system are as 
tenacious as views and habits usually are ; it may 
therefore well be that here and there an inspector of the 
old school is still to be found. But, during the twelve 
or more years that the regulations of the Board of 
Education have allowed inspectors to be human and 
helpful by leaving them free to work on educational 
lines, those inspectors who possess a working know- 
ledge of elementary education are, in my experience, 
invariably anxious to get the work of the schools, 
which they understand, back to right lines ; and excep- 
tionally able to help the teachers—whom they under- 
stand also—in so getting back. 

Elementary teachers of the calibre of those who 
become inspectors have never been so blinded by the evil 
conditions of their work as to be unable, when once 
those evil conditions are removed, to work and to 
guide others along right lines. 

Indeed, lack of experience in the peculiar conditions 
and ideals of elementary education is, I believe, a 

eater danger to an inspector than an intimate know- 
edge of the working of the primary school machine. 
Thus an inspector whose experience of teaching has 

en gained only in Universities and secondary schools 
does not realise to what an extent the needs of the slowest 
children in a standard dominate the work of the class 
as a whole; he has been accustomed to look at school- 
work from the point of view of the best pupils and con- 
sequently appears to the teacher to be hasty and exact- 
ing yet at the same time content with numerically poor 
results, 

To attempt to reverse at a stroke the style of work of 
@ school or class is obviously to do more harm than 
good. Revolution in teaching methods must be left to 
the training colleges which have the moulding of the 
future generations of teachers ; the inspector will have 


his hands full in trying to make local authorities see 
things as they are in the educational field. What time 
he has over may well be spent in introducing, with 
caution and good heed, such changes in actual school 
practice as the teachers in his district are able to 
receive. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


ORGANS AND ORGAN-PLAYERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw. 


‘*Sunnyholt,” Acton Vale, W. 
8 October, 1905. 


Sir,—A correspondent writing on the above topic 
apparently finds fault with the organ for not being an 
orchestra. As well might he complain that the piano- 
forte is not a violin! Surely, nobody in the world said 
that it was. Every organist knows full well that as 
regards his instrument, the resources of real musical 
expression at his command are of a strictly limited 
nature. And knowing this fact, the organist-composer 
writes for his instrument in a manner fully adapted to 
the capabilities of an organ—not an orchestra. Hence 
the utter absurdity of playing on an organ essentially 
orchestral compositions—works originally written and 
intended for the orchestra. 

Then the writer seems to think that the *‘ long pedal- 
note” is a characteristic weakness of the organ. I am 
not aware that it is; on the other hand, I should be 
inclined to say that it is the special ‘‘ glory” of the 
instrument. But of this later on. Perhaps he refers 
to what is technically called a ‘‘ pedal point”, met with 
in most fugues at the ‘‘stretto”. Surely the long- 
holding note so described is not distinctive of organ 
fugues alone, ashe must know, if he has any know- 
ledge of fugal work at all. And if he has looked at a 
page of J. S. Bach’s truly voluminous writings for the 
organ—his splendid pedal-fugues—he could scarcely 
have penned the absurd remark about the “ long pedal- 
notes”. Let him look, for instance, at the delightful 
Fugue A la Gigue in G major of Bach. There is not a 
single holding-note anywhere; on the contrary, the 
pedal part is as busy and florid as the manual parts 
themselves. 

So far from a sustained pedal-note being a weakness, 
it is, as I hinted above, the special glory of the instru- 
ment; and no other instrument is so marvellously 
adapted to display both the beauty and grandeur of 
polyphony. So much is this the case, that when 
orchestral performers contrive to get what is called a 
‘* perfect ensemble effect”, people are accustomed to 
describe it as sounding ‘‘ like an organ”. And then 
how rarely do we get all the instruments so absolutely 
‘‘in tune”, as we do in the case of an ordinary well- 
tuned organ or pianoforte. No doubt the organ has its 
own limitations, but they are by no means to be found 
in the direction of ‘‘long pedal-notes”, want of 
ensemble effect, or even want of tuneful effect. Its 
special defect lies rather in the somewhat mechanical 
means which have to be adopted to secure ‘‘ ex- 
pression ”, and the difficulty of accentuating individual 
notes in a musical passage—a defect known to all 
organists—and the easy way it lends itself to cheap 
‘‘tremulant ” and other ‘‘toy” effects at the hands of 
mere ‘‘triflers”. 

Your correspondent somewhat facetiously describes 
the organ as a ‘‘whale” among musical instruments. 
Let us hope that its ‘‘ wail” is at least a musical one 
and worthy of being ranked with the song of the 
orchestral ‘‘ Mermaid” to which he refers. 

I think that the very significant fact that the organ as a 
musical instrument has had such patrons as the immortal 
J. S. Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Merkel, Rheinberger, 
Guilmant and Widor (to name only a very few of the 
enormous host of organ-players who were also artists 
‘in spite of being organists”) ought to speak for 
itself. Perhaps our present over-dose of Wagnerian 
instrumental effects and sentimentalism has, in some 
measure, deranged our musical digestions, so that we 
can no longer ‘‘ rejoice at the sound of the organ” as 
we should. Yours faithfully, 

Oscar GAUER- 
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REVIEWS. 
WALLACE THE WISE MAN. 


‘““My Life.’ By Alfred Russel Wallace. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1905. 25s. net. 


N OT until Herbert Spencer, that self-centred egoist, 
had anyone thought of writing his own life in 
two huge volumes of five hundred pages each. Dr. 


Russel Wallace is the only person since Spencer’s | 
Autobiography appeared who has ventured to write | 
of himself on such a large scale; and while we fully | 
| Wallace’s immense confidence in the phenomena of 


recognise the very extensive variety and importance in 
many respects of Dr. Wallace’s career we cannot but 
think he has followed an undesirable precedent in 
rivalling Spencer’s self-expansiveness. Spencer had got 


into a habit of writing big solemn books and could | 


not help it, while Dr. Wallace has amongst his other 
accomplishments that of writing for popular audiences, 
and he should have remembered that too much dwelling 
on one topic will somewhat depress its intrinsic interest. 
But it must be admitted that Dr. Wallace has in the 
mere writing of this autobiography performed a con- 
siderable feat. He has reached the advanced age of 
eighty-two and yet his book or books are wonderfully 
vigorous and fresh from start to finish. Every reader 
we should say will skip some pages and his skipping 
will be directed by his tastes, but we cannot imagine 
any reader who will not find the greater part of it worth 
the reading. Those who have an interest in science 
will fasten on all that Dr. Wallace has to say about 
his own scientific investigations and researches, and 
especially on all that relates to that striking fact which 
has given Dr. Wallace his great place in science, his 
indisputable title to be regarded as sharing the honours 
of the discovery of natural selection with Darwin him- 
self—and even of announcing it before him. That is 
undoubtedly the reason why Dr. Wallace without 
being chargeable with egregious personal vanity 
and self-esteem can discourse of himself at so 
great length. Dr. Romanes, with whom he had one 
of those personal controversies which enliven these 
pages, said ‘‘ Besides the Wallace of natural selection 
fame there is the Wallace of spiritualism, and astrology, 
the Wallace of vaccination and the land question, the 
Wallace of incapacity and absurdity ”. 

We are not joining Romanes in his estimate of 
Wallace ; but it is quite true that if Wallace had been 
only known for these, no one could have tolerated two 
big volumes about him. And yet it appears that it is 
mostly due to the fact of his having been a Wallace 
of this sort, a knight errant of all kinds of scientific 
heresies, that Wallace acquired a popularity sufficient 
to make an extensive autobiography a possible enter- 
prise for author and publisher. Dr. Wallace himself 
says that it was the publication of the book assert- 
ing the earth to be the centre of the stellar system, 
and which deduces therefrom that probably the earth 
alone has evolved anything like human life, that gave 
him a wider circle of readers than he had ever had 
before, and gave a possible public for his autobio- 
graphy. Well that is the way with the public: it likes 
a comfortable scientific heresy. Though the men of 
science might pass by such a book in silence it pro- 
vided solace against materialistic evolution which has 
on the whole been distressing to pious people. It 
restores man to his self-esteem and Wallace again 
comes forward as the exponent of a science which 
allows far more play of the religious feelings than 
Darwinism in the hands of most of its exponents 
has seemed to permit. From the beginning Dr. 
Wallace has held this position of mediator. In its 
material aspect his theory of natural selection was the 
same as that which Darwin was working out patiently 
when Wallace’s letter with its paper came to him from 
the East, containing the solution of the problem which 
had come upon him “‘ in a flash”. But he ha8 always left 
room for the interposition of a spiritual power, for which 


Darwin did not provide, to develop that part of man’s 
nature which distinguishes him from the lower animals. | 
So that Wallace was not only one of the band who were 
the champions of Darwinism, but his name could be | 
quoted even with more authority than the rest, and he | 


was on the side of the spiritual. Wallace’s explanation 
of the spiritual is not that which most readers of 
‘*Man’s Place in the Universe” would be able to 
approve, as it includes what is technically known as 
‘*Spiritualism.” A large part of this autobiography 
consists of Wallace’s experiences in occult manifesta- 
tions. Toa reader who is not in some degree acquainted 
with the subject this portion of the book will cause 
him extreme surprise and probably some discomfort ; 
the experiences are so strange and uncanny. We do 
not quite know what a person who fortifies himself with 
Wallace’s scientific authority in favour of the spiritual, 
but who will not hear of spiritualism, will make of 


spiritualism as demonstrated by experiments having 
to him the solidity of scientific evidence. But one 
thing is clear: the name of Wallace has, with that of Sir 
William Crookes, impressed many people with the idea 
that there must be something in it in spite of the 
trickery and fraud it has been mixed up with. 
Dr. Wallace does not say so in so many words, 
but his numerous references to the direction of his 
life all through by influences from spiritual sources 
suggest that he has in his mind something of this 
kind when he speaks of the sudden intuition which came 
to him of the true answer to the problem of the creation 
of species. But he mentions a more concrete fact 
which is of interest: it was at any rate through the 
medium of Malthus’ ‘‘ Population” that his inspiration 
came. It willbe remembered too that Darwin also speaks 
of this book as leading him to the same train of thought. 
The coincidence is certainly striking. 

Anti-vaccination and phrenology are two other scien- 
tific heresies which Dr. Wallace defends at large in 
his autobiography. Socialism is a belief which we can 
hardly speak of as a heresy because there are at least a 
sufficient number of adherents to make a very respect- 
able show if we include all the varieties; but Dr. Wallace 
is one of the most extreme. Perhaps he is more 
properly described as an anarchist whose ultimate 
belief is that men are capable enough and virtuous 
enough not to need government at all if they could 
have a fair chance. But on this point Dr. Wallace is 
only one of many who speak on a subject on which 
he has no special authority. On this account his 
socialism, or whatever it is, may be considered less 
patiently than his other long disquisitions on vaccina- 
tion and phrenology in this autobiography. They 
appear more or less closely connected with the scientific 
inquiries to which he has been accustomed. And as 
regards phrenology, we may say of it what we said of 
spiritualism, that his account of it as he has studied it 
and practised it himself is of a nature to hold 
one in some doubt before decitling against it. We 
had, of course, not to wait for Dr. Wallace’s auto- 
biography before forming some opinion of his mental 
characteristics. He had displayed himself demonstra- 
tively enough in his other writings; but his autobio- 
graphy is a fuller revelation of his personality. Almost 
we are persuaded to become phrenologists when we 
read the record of the two lecturers on phrenology, 
who, though he was unknown to them, during his 
youth and at different times and places, placed on 
record a character of him which has a striking air of 
accuracy. Where our knowledge does not enable us to 
check it, Dr. Wallace assures the reader that it is 
equally true as to those intellectual or moral cha- 
racteristics the secrets of which only are known, or best 
known, to himself, and not to others, unless apparently 
they are phrenologists. For instance Dr. Wallace 
informs us that a lack of confidence in himself may 
appear the last thing of which he might be suspected ; 
and yet he adds, with a touch of humour which most 
of us can appreciate, that his apparent boldness is often 
only assumed to encourage himself and hide his real 
diffidence 

What eftect Dr. Wallace’s name may have had on 
the vaccination controversy we cannot say, but he made 
a distinguished convert in the late Lord Grimthorpe. 
A characteristic letter is reproduced in which Lord 
Grimthorpe says ‘‘ Lest I should be thought to include 
your appendix of a socialistic nostrum or ‘ Remedy for 
Want’ in my general approval of your book I think it 
prudent to add that I consider it more demonstrably 
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wrong and ruinous to any country that should adopt it 
than any disease that has ever been propagated ; but I am 
not going to discuss that. I only add that you may either 
publish this if you like or announce me as a ‘ fourth 
convert’ to anti-vaccination under your treatment— 
and such as Dr. Bond’s”. We need say nothing here 
on any of these topics except that the autobiography is 
too largely a collection of controversial pamphlets upon 
them. They overlay the properly biographical element. 
Dr. Wallace has written much the same kind of things 
elsewhere if we want to read them. But, speaking of 
the legitimately biographical portions of the volumes, 
they are the records of a remarkable man of original 
character and mind and of diversified experiences who, 
simply by following the bent of his own genius, and 
with little aid from regular education, has made himself 
a part of the scientific history of the last century. 


SELF AND SPACE. 


“The Metaphysics of Nature.” By Carveth Read. 
London: Black. 1905. 7s. Gd. net. 


+ hes metaphysics of nature are to be distinguished 
from the metaphysics of man as the real from the 
ideal. About polity, religion, art, or virtue Pro- 
fessor Carveth Read has at present nothing to tell us. 
Nevertheless there is plenty left to talk about. We are 
presented at starting with two views as to the scope of 
philosophy—the positive and the critical—the one 
exemplified by Comte, the other by Kant. In his own 
interest our author ought to have added a third— 
namely, the constructive. For he has himself over- 
stepped the limits laid down by Kant, in that he not 
merely asserts the existence of a transcendent reality, 
but undertakes to tell us something about it. Thus he 
would have had the courage to return an affirmative 
answer to the question of Zophar the Naamathite— 
“Canst thou by searching find out God?” although he 
would have negatived the next query—‘‘ Canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ?” 

‘‘T sympathise”, says Professor Carveth Read, 
“with anyone who dislikes being labelled”. Never- 
theless, if we are to take stock of an author at all, it is 
necessary to refer him to some kind of categories. Let 
us begin then by asking some not impertinent ques- 
tions. Is Professor Read a materialist or an idealist ? 
Is he an upholder of the Absolute? What are his 
views as to time and space? Does he accept the 
doctrine of evolution ? 

The old-fashioned materialist, who talked of the 
brain secreting thought, is as extinct now as the dodo. 
Professor Read, like almost every metaphysician in the 
new era, is a kind of idealist. Matter, he says, has 
empirical reality, but ‘‘in ultimate Reality matter has 
no place”. Itis merely a manifestation in conscious- 
ness of something which is not in consciousness. 

As to the Absolute the Professor denies the dogma 
that it is consciousness and nothing but consciousness. 
He also rejects an Absolute which is literally ‘‘abso- 
lute”, as being out of relation to anything. ‘‘ The 
concept of ultimate Reality”, he says, ‘‘is not simple 
but contains a duality, namely, Consciousness and the 
Transcendent [Being or Idea that is conscious” ; and 
therefore “‘the ambition of philosophy to attain to 
absolute simple Being, without difference or relation, 
iS overstrained and illusory”. On this we may 
remark in passing that we all know from the analogy 
of ourselves what a conscious being is, but what 
4 conscious idea may be, Professor Read has omitted 
to explain. It is more important however to observe 
that in the consciousness which goes to constitute 
ultimate reality is included our own consciousness. 
Herein Professor Carveth Read agrees with Mr. F. H. 
Bradley. There is included also ‘‘ the consciousness 
of what we call inorganic Nature”. This doctrine, 
which is becoming prevalent, the philosophers may 
be considered to have derived from the poets, espe- 
cially from Wordsworth. In our own consciousness, 
according to our philosopher, we have an immediate 
knowledge of reality, but consciousness does not 
comprise the whole of reality; the remainder is not 
‘N consciousness, but is manifested in consciousness 


by phenomena. ‘‘ Manifested”, he declares, is the 
right word for this relation. It would be improper to 
speak of our perceptions being due to an external 
cause. For causation is a relation which holds only 
between phenomena. ‘‘ It may be better”, he thinks, 
“to name a new Category—Manifestation (‘ Objectiva- 
tion’ Schopenhauer called it) and to recognise fully its 
one-sided character. It stands for a relation of which 
there is only one term in experience ; it is therefore an 
Imperfect Category, not constitutive, but only indica- 
tive or orectic; for the other term, lying beyond ex- 
perience, is inapprehensible”. Notwithstanding the 
elusive character of this other term Professor Read 
thinks it ‘‘ reasonable” to predicate of it succession, 
change, coexistence, order. He is even tempted to 
apply space-relations to the transcendent reality. 

Time is pronounced to be more real than space, the 
reason for this preferential treatment being that time 
is the form of all consciousness (which is reality), 
whereas space is ‘‘ only the form of phenomena”. 
Time indeed belongs to ultimate reality—‘‘ Time or, at 
least, Succession ’’—but there is no need to modify the 
expression, for succession without time would be a 
contradiction in terms. Accordingly the notion of a 
nunc stans is declared to be preposterous. 

Space is real in experience, but the Professor has 
qualms about inviting it to come up higher. For’space 
in his view is ‘‘a construction of organic consciousness”, 
Therefore ‘‘ it may not be justifiable to treat coexistence 
in Space as a condition of things—by—themselves ”. 
This brings us to the doctrine of evolution, which Pro- 
fessor Read has boldly attempted to weld into one 
system with idealism. Space, we are told, is a growth 
of animal intelligence—a growth which is complete 
before the rise of self-consciousness. This is why the 
natural man laughs at Kant who tells him that space is 
in him, not he in space. The same is true of Nature, 
which “‘ has been projected in organic history as an 
Object in contrast with a Subject”, and also of those 
material substances, which make up Nature. It is 
because the object precedes self that by all animals as 
by unsophisticated men the object is assumed to be an 
object for all. 

Such are some of the main ideas of a deeply interest- 
ing volume. The remarks that we have to offer upon 
them must be brief. 

If space and Nature are growths of animal intelli- 
gence, it follows that animal intelligence existed before 
space and Nature. The natural world therefore came 
into being in time. But instead of having been created 
by God, it was the outcome of bestial intelligence—a 
conclusion which a pessimist might say threw light on 
some of its characteristics. Again intelligence is always 
accompanied by organisation. How then did the bestial 
intelligence that projected space contrive to have an 
organism before there was space for that organism to 
exist in? What Professor Carveth Read says of space 
may stand good as a psychological account of the origin 
of our idea of it: but if by space we are meant to 
understand that real space in which the worlds wander, 
then what he says about it shares the fate of all other 
attempts to derive space from anything but itself. 

Granting again as a fact of psychology that the 
object precedes self, does this priority of one idea to 
the other really explain the universal belief—Professor 
Read calls it ‘‘ the fact ”’—that a physical object stands 
there for everybody? Priority in time is one thing: 
existence for other than an individual mind seems to 
be quite another thing. We have the belief referred 
to, but the Professor has hardly explained how we 
came by it. Nor yet as regards the secondary qualities 
of objects does the Cerberus of Common Sense seem 
likely to be appeased by the sop which the Professor 
throws to it. ‘‘ Does not Common Sense”’, he asks, 
“* hold that the tiles of the house yonder are red whether 
seen or not; and what sense is there in saying that 
things are red when none is looking, if they do not 
feel red?” Now we do not credit Common Sense 
with holding that red tiles are red in all circum- 
stances. For it is a dictum of that same authority that 
all colours are alike in the dark. It does however 
think that they are red when the sun is shining on 
them. But granting for the sake of argument that the 
tiles feel something, it hardly seems to be sense of any 
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kind to say that they ‘feel red”. That ought to mean 
that they feel hot and uncomfortable or else ashamed 
of themselves. This seems rather hard on the tiles. 
It is also perhaps rather hard on our philosopher to lay 
hold of an ambiguity of expression, when language is so 
full of pitfalls. But seriously we have a difficulty here. 
The required meaning is that the tiles have a con- 
sciousness like our own. Now our consciousness is of 
seeing red. What then is that of the tiles ? 


SOME ENGLISH MINSTERS. 


“The Cathedrals of England and Wales.” First Series. 
By T. Francis Bumpus. London: Laurie. 1905. 
6s. net. 


M ESSRS. LAURIE are issuing a series of volumes 
dealing with the minsters of various countries 
of Western Christendom. Mr. Bumpus’ first volume 
(bound in episcopal purple) includes nine English 
cathedral churches. He claims for our cathedrals that 
they are proportionately nobler and more numerous 
than those of any nation in the world, presenting more 
various types of architectural beauty and greater indi- 
viduality of conception. When he says that the sculp- 
tures in the Angel Choir at Lincoln are superior to the 
finest Italian carving of half a century later, he might 
have added that the same is true of the graven figures 
on the facade of Wells. Native English building grew 
out of construction in wood, the influence of the car- 
penter being seen in the long-and-short work and 
window-balusters of ‘‘ Saxon ” churches like S. Michael’s 
at Oxford. In France, on the other hand, Roman 
edifices remained before men’s eyes. The development 
of architecture from early Romanesque to the fully 
Pointed was different in France, Germany and England, 
until towards the close of the thirteenth century the 
Gothic style accepted in the three countries was co- 
incident. After that date it diverged again, England 
working out the Perpendicular motive, France the 
Flamboyant, and Germany breaking into that delight- 
fully picturesque and fantastic exuberance of skill and 
imagination which seems to us so much more really 
Gothic than the bare and pure simplicity of a Santa 
Croce or Florentine Duomo. The lowness of English 
cathedrals and abbeys enabled their builders to extend 
and vary them by double transepts and chapels obtained 
by the prolongation of the choir aisles. Hence also the 
great English feature of the central lantern tower. 

For technical discussion and suggestive comment 
we should turn to Mr. F. Bond’s ‘‘ English Cathedrals 
Illustrated” rather than to the present volume. But 
cathedrals cannot be looked at from too many points of 
view ; and the speciality of Mr. Bumpus’ description 
of them is their more recent history, about which 
he seems unusually well informed. His introductory 
sketch takes the reader through the era of destructive 
and re-constructive zeal, though where the one ended 
— if it has ended—and the other began we are less con- 
fident than Mr. Bumpus. The present generation, to 
which all enthusiasms are dead, is apt to do injustice 
to those for whom the Gothic revival was a religion 
and who lavished their substance and toil on church 
restoration. No object seemed nobler or more urgent 
to them than the recovery of the sanctuaries of God 
from shocking degradation and neglect. But the 
deplorable fact remains that there is scarcely an 
ecclesiastical edifice in England which has not been 
irretrievably ruined by mid-Victorian activity. What 
was done to the fabrics may have been in many cases 
correct enough from a desk point of view. But 
through inartistic feeling, use of inferior materials, and 
the loss of the delicate touch and trained perception 
which are as undefinable as the bouquet of a noble 
wine, the work of the Street-Scott-Pearson-Butterfield 
time, however commendable academically, has a mark 
of commonness and uninterestingness which cannot be 
pointed out to those who do not see it for themselves. 
We may instance the modern nave of Bristol Cathedral, 
or that of S. Saviour's, Southwark. No lapse of time 
will mellow such masonry, or give a fourteenth centu 
delicacy to the new pm ure on the northern portail 
of Westminster Abbey. But at least the work put 


into our great minsters was the best of the time, 
How much worse is the case of the ordinary parish 
church restored in the sixties, seventies, or eighties. 
As for the interiors, happy is the house of God which 
retains anything of Tudor, Stuart or early Georgian 
workmanship—gallery or pew or chandelier or hatch. 
ment or tomb or sounding-board or chest or organ-case 
or stone floor or old communion rail—and which is not 
a glare of shiny brass or tiles and pitch-pine and pre. 
tentious pulpit and memorial windows and the rest. 
The authorities of Winchester College turned out of 
their chapel a generation ago a quantity of Gibbons 
panelling which an intelligent Wiltshire squire bought 
for £50 and which, we are credibly informed—the 
price, no doubt, is an absurd one—has just crossed the 
Atlantic for £32,000. Mr. Bumpus laments the de. 
struction of choir-screens, of Caroline stall-work and 
organ-cases—the choir of Durham was an admirable 
example of a Stuart interior—but he is somewhat 
insensible to the poverty of Victorian craftsmanship, 
going so far as to say that Salisbury Cathedral is now 
‘‘even more beautiful than it was when it left the 
builder’s hand”! He is very indulgent to modern 
glass-painting of the Clayton and Bell school. There 
is so little fifteenth or sixteenth-century glass in this 
country that people have nothing to judge by. But if 
anyone wishes to know what colour is, and how rich 
and solemn a great church could look four centuries 
ago, we would suggest a visit to Evreux in Normandy. 
The tendency of the later Gothic being to substitute for 
the old appearance of ‘‘ rocky solidity and indeterminate 
duration” lightness, elegance and splendour, church 
walls became crystal sheets of jewelled transtucence. 

We are not now suffering from puritan dislike of 
beauty, but from false ideas of beauty. Trying more- 
over to escape from shoppiness we are in danger of 
amateurishness—the Gloucester Lady chapel, for in- 
stance, has just been glazed in the clever-young-man 
style, though that noble cathedral, which is not a place 
to try experiments in, has close by some exquisite glass 
of Mr. Kempe’s. What we need, in fact, at present 
is not originality or ‘‘ soul”, but the recovery of tra- 
dition and of taste. The ‘‘ Georgian conceitedness’’ 
which in 1799 destroyed the groined roof and storied 
pavement of the Durham chapter-house to make it 
‘*snug and polite” seems now incredible. But we 
have not learned even yet to sit humbly at the feet of 
the past that we may grow some day into its secret. 

Mr. Bumpus’ style has a refreshing air of the gos- 
siping antiquary, and of that ‘‘ Domine dilexi decorem 
domus Tuae” which is ill replaced by the cold profes- 
sionalism of the mere expert. 


CONSTANTINE AND AUTOCRACY. 


“ Constantine the Great.” (‘‘ Heroes of the Nations.”) By 
J. B. Firth. London: Putnams. 1905. 5s. net. 


HIS is a well-written and impartial account of an 
historical character who has suffered much from 
friend and foe. Mr. Firth has already treated the 
founder of the empire in a judicious and sympathetic 
spirit; and now he deals with the Camillus. For 
Constantine was no less than this ; his alliance with the 
Church, his bureaucratic reorganisation, his change of 
the capital—all mark a consciously new departure. 

We have little but praise of the writer's treatment of 
the ecclesiastical and theological side. He does justice 
to the Emperor’s genuine feeling and sincerity, to his 
careful supervision and wise moderation. The honesty 
of his conversion is above suspicion ; his treatment of 
disputes and disputants admirable indeed ; at a time 
when the Roman tolerance had disappeared amidst a 
savage and terrified persecution, and the danger of a 
violent reaction hung heavy over the Church’s fortunes. 
The points of the Arian controversy are treated with 
transparent fairness; no attempt is made either to 
disparage the serious nature of the question at issue, 
or to accept untested the regrettable misrepresentations 
of the Catholic historians. Readers of secular history 
and students of Church doctrine will alike benefit by 
the calm and temperate exposition of this critical period. 
Every actor receives justice, the language is reverent, 
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the analysis accurate, the verdict convincing. There is 
no trace of the flippant or the partisan spirit. 

_In the gradual transformation of Roman government 
from the presidency of the best soldier to Oriental 
kingship Constantine followed and completed the work 
of Diocletian. It is not a little strange that an 
illiterate Pannonian peasant should have begun the 
momentous change to ceremonious pomp, to compli- 
cated organisation, to secluded sovereignty ; and that a 
stalwart young Western soldier should have taken the 
fatal step of transferring the seat of administration 
and of creating a ‘‘ Greek Empire’; for the Council 
of Nice is overwhelmingly Eastern, and Constantinople 
knows almost nothing of Latin tongue and usage. It 
is with Constantine that the Byzantine Empire, properly 
speaking, begins: with him, though in embryo, are 
found all the typical features that mark the realm of 
Justinian, Heraclius, Leo the Isaurian and Alexius, a 
deep respect for etiquette and formality, a love of 
traditional precedent, the predominance of an exclusive 
hierarchic caste, and genuine interest in problems of 
speculative theology, which marks that implication or 
identity of Church and State, dear to the Eastern 
mind, alien from the British mind to-day. With all 
the perils of autocracy, it may safely be said, such a 
form of constitution is effective only when the head is 
vigorous, the centre keenly alive. The weakness of 
the sovereign, helpless in the hands of favourites and 
without access to the public voice ; the confidence in 
the self-moving machine, which rolls noiselessly in its 
grooves without readjustment and constant supervision 
—this is the fate of sacrosanct absolute monarchies. 
Withdrawal of the governing class from responsibility 
to a complete ‘‘ immunity” from taxation or control ; 
the arming of the lowest subordinate with the entire 
terrifying ‘‘imperium ” of the Sovereign ruler himself ; 
multiplication of useless office and privilege ; the stag- 
nation of middle-class contentment; diversity of in- 
terest in the governing body and the general public ; 
gradually increasing pressure of expense are usual 
results of the bureaucratic rule which is the indispens- 
able prop of autocracy over a wide Empire. Yet it is 
easy to criticise in its decline and to overlook the 
manifold advantages of settled government, peaceful 
transmission of property, safety of life, which to vast 
and incoherent aggregates can come only, as Lucan 
says, ‘‘with a master”. The system of Constantine 
has the ‘‘ imprimatur ” of time ; substantially the same 
it lasted over a thousand years; it lives still in the 
dominions of the Tsar and awaits reanimation. 

The personal character of this strong and moderate 
ruler is still an enigma. Mr. Firth deals candidly with 
the domestic tragedies, which bring Constantine into 
line with Tiberius, with Philip of Spain, with Ivan and 
Peter of Russia. It is impossible to unravel the secrets 
of palace intrigue, or to judge of the motives of political 
necessity. Constantine might succeed in giving a show 
of order and symmetry to a political constitution ; but his 
own line, the Neo-Claudian house, were foredoomed to 
violent death, and with strange inconsistency the author 
of a lasting system left his own succession uncertain. 


NOVELS. 


“Hugh Rendal.” By Lionel Portman. London: Alston 
Rivers. 1905. 6s. 


Since ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays” it is agreed that 
we have not had a good novel about life at a public 
school. Dean Farrar’s ‘* Eric” was morbid; Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Stalkey & Co.” was a vulgar tale 
about a private school. Mr. Vachell’s ‘The Hill” 
looked at Harrow through a magnifying glass, and was 
guilty of the common fault of exaggerating the import- 
ance of a schoolboy’s career. ‘‘ Hugh Rendal” is 
about Wellington, the school which was erected on 
Bagshot Heath half a century ago in memory of the 
Iron Duke, and was originally intended for the sons of 
officers. Archbishop Benson was wise enough to 
ignore the intentions of the founders, because he saw 
that a school composed of one class of boys missed 
the essential advantage of a public school. He en- 
couraged civilians to send their sons there at a higher 


rate than that paid by officers and their widows, and by 
his commanding personality and genius for organisa- 
tion he made Wellington one of the public schools of 
England. Dr. Benson was succeeded by Mr. Wickham, 
the present Dean of Lincoln, who figures in this book 


as ‘*Mr. Reece”. Mr. Lionel Portman’s sketch of the 
second master of Wellington is not flattering, but we 
are afraid that it is true. Dean Wickham had too 
much of the Oxford don about him to be suc- 
cessful with boys, for the difference between ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones”, undergraduate, and Jones, of the fifth or 
sixth form is immense. Dean Wickham was cold, 
and finicky, and at the same time harsh; and he had 
not the art to conceal his imperfect sympathy with 
boys. It is matter of common knowledge that he let 
Wellington down a good deal, especially towards the 
end of his time, when the Benson tradition had evapo- 
rated. But we are deeply pained to learn from Mr. 
Lionel Portman that the type of bully described in 
Maice was a fact or a possibility. ‘‘Mr. Bevan” is of 
course Mr. Pollock, the present master, whose energy 
and originality of character have done so much to 
restore Wellington to its former prestige. Mrs. Gurney, 
the tutor’s wife, is a very pleasing sketch, as is that of 
her genially cynical husband, and we hope there are 
many such wives and tutors. Mr. Lionel Portman 
has written a clever and interesting book, for he 
has caught the right note about our schooldays. 
There is neither morbid sentimentality nor exaggera- 
tion about ‘‘ Hugh Rendal”, whose author has a proper 
sense of perspective. We agree with Mr. Lionel 
Portman in his two main conclusions: that a boy’s life, 
when he is in the sixth, a prefect, a cap, in the eleven, 
a speaker at the debating society, is probably the hap- 
piest that he will know in this life: and that the 
heroes of a public school are seldom the heroes of the 
big world. Every Old Wellingtonian will be grateful 
to Mr. Lionel Portman for this book: and every man 
who has been at a public school will feel a lump rising 
in his throat as he reads its concluding chapters. 


‘He Loved but One.’ The Story of Lord Byron and 
Mary Chaworth. By Frankfort Moore. London : 


Eveleigh Nash. 1905. 6s. 


Certain novelists have the power of creating characters 
who are more real and who live longer in the memory 
than many a creature of flesh and blood. Mr. 
Frankfort Moore has the opposite faculty ; he can take. 
the great men who have actually lived, and who are 
immortal, and so transform them in his imaginative 
use of them, that they become the most unreal, shadowy 
creations, the most waxen, stiff, and absurd puppets 
that ever had their strings pulled by an incompetent 
showman, or speech given them by an uninspired ven- 
triloquist. Under his clumsy touch Byron straightway 
loses his splendour, Sheridan his brilliance, and Moore 
his charm; Rogers, Coleridge, Madame de Staél are 
the most commonplace, undistinguished bores. We 
do not blame Mr. Moore for his failure, but for the 
impudence of his attempt; for in a less ambitious- 
venture, the mere telling of the story of Mary Chaworth, 
he might have succeeded fairly well. 


‘* Susan Wooed and Susan Won.” By Emma Brooke.. 


London: Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


This is a very ordinary novel of middle-class life. 
A young Nonconformist minister short of stature,. 
intolerant, ambitious and irritable is the wooer and 
winner of Susan. The actual wooing and winning 
play such an insignificant part in the book that 
we cannot help wondering at Miss Brooke’s choice- 
of title. The book is extremely lengthy and on 
the whole well written, but it is impossible to avoid 
a sense of disappointment and of regret that so 
much effort should lead to so little. For the inci-. 


dents are absolutely unconvincing. The motive for 
the ghastly fratricide perpetrated and _ successfully 
concealed by a wealthy and respectable Elder is ab-. 
surdly slight, while the young minister’s temporary 
desertion of his wife and children—apparently because 
of the burden of a dead man’s secret—is equally 
unaccountable, 
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“The Toll of the Bush.” By William Satchell. 
London: Macmillan. 1905. 6s. 


There is always something valuable in a novel 
which deals with unhackneyed themes, and describes 
unfamiliar places and characters, even if, as in the 
case of ‘* The Toll of the Bush”, it is not remarkable 
for extraordinary power or originality. Mr. Satchell 
is at his best when he describes what is, we suppose, 
his native land, New Zealand. Whatever may be the 
main, more ambitious intention of his story, and its 
aim is not very clear, it is worth reading chiefly on 
account of its minor characters such as Pine the Maori, 
and certain passages describing the wonderful depths 
of the Bush. The hero and heroine and their love 
story, with its unnecessary complications, are tedious 
and commonplace, and the dialogue is for the most 
part stilted and rhetorical. The triumph of agnosticism 
seems in some vague way to be an objective of the story, 
and Mr. Satchell apparently believes he has settled 
finally and satisfactorily the differences between reli- 
gious belief and scepticism when he has created a 
dishonest, treacherous parson, and an honest, noble 
free-thinker. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The British Trade Year Book, 1905.” By John Holt Schooling. 
London: Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Holt Schooling is not a statistician who seeks to make | 


figures subserve party interests. His sole aim is to collate 
them in order to ascertain what they prove. 


survey of the British trade position, which covers the past 


In this elaborate | 


twenty-five years, he aims at impartiality, and if he says much | 
that will make the so-called free trader inclined to challenge | 
his conclusions, he says some things that will make tariff | 


reformers think. It is the free importer’s habit to regard the 


excess of imports over exports as “the measure of our pro- | 
sperity ®: that is a very rash assertion says Mr. Schooling and | 


is not proven. On the other hand he declares that the idea of 


the excess of imports necessarily showing that “ the balance of | 
trade is against us” is absurd, and he supplies some sound | 


arguments in support of his opinion. 
qualified by the “probability almost certainty”, which he 
admits, that some part of the excess is being paid for out of 
capital. When all is said—and he takes 330 pages to say it— 
we get a powerful case in favour of tariff reform. He shows 
the economic error which is made when the consumer is placed 
before the producer, and warns us that our “ will-o’-the-wisp, 
cheap consumption”, if pursued must land, if not us, at any 
rate our descendants, ina morass. “ Our so-called Free Trade 
is a sham; our sacrosanct Free Food does not exist and 
never has existed... . We give more attention to economic 
Fancy than to economic Fact and we are content to be Fooled 
by a Fantasy of Fallacious capital F’s.’”” Mr. Schooling hopes 
to bring his survey annually up to date. If the man who 
cares nothing for free trade or protection as such but wants 
hard facts set forth in a business-like way would read this 
book there is little doubt as to the views he would form. 


* Five Years in a Persian Town.’ By Napier Malcolm. London: 
Murray. 1905. 10s. 6d. vibes; —— 


Five weeks in a Persian town has been sufficient, as a rule, 
to inspire the great bulk of authors to write a history of the 
Shah’s Empire. Here however we have an exhaustive account 
of one town—Yezd—after a sojourn of five years. And what a 
town ! It is situated in the midst ofa sandy desert, with scarce 
a tree to relieve the arid plain. One can only marvel at the 
author surviving to tell of his experiences. 
of purpose that induced Mr. Malcolm to tarry so long in such 
inhospitable regions is to be found in the fact of his missionary 
work. Of the numerous difficulties attending Mahommedan 
conversion the author writes very instructively ; as a treatise 
on Persian character and domestic life the book is indeed ad- 
mirable; whilst the breadth and depth of his views are a pleasant 
contrast with the shallow writings of the ordinary author. With 
regard to Mr. Malcolm’s prosleytising efforts, the great bar to 
Christianity, as in all Eastern countries, is the wide difference 
between the standard of Eastern and Western morality. 
Actions which in Europe are considered reprehensible are 
regarded by Persians as perfectly legitimate, and this by the 
showing of their own creed. The missionary therefore has to 
uproot a system of moral ethics upon which Mahomet’s fol- 
lowers base their very existence. For instance no Persian 
imagines that in telling a lie he ever succeeds in deceiving ; he 
merely recounts a string of fabulous incidents in order to make 
discovery of the truth more difficult. If then he does not 
deceive, surely there is no harm in his stories! Such argu- 
ments take much correction. And it is these chapters on 
Persian character that should prove of great assistance to 


But they are sharply | 


But the persistency | 


intending writers and travellers, not to say diplomatists, for 
it is in the failure to understand the character of a people that 
most misconceptions and erroneous conclusions spring. Ip 
short Mr. Malcolm has given us a very interesting, amusing 
and instructive account of Persian life. We trust that at some 
later date he may publish a more exhaustive treatise on the 
subject. 


‘* Jane Austen’s Sailor Brothers.’’ By J. H. Hubback and Edith 
C. Hubback. London: Lane. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


If the allotted span of man’s life was 700 instead of a paltry 
70 or less he might possibly find time to follow the family 
history of his favourite authors, though what purpose would be 
served thereby, unless the history threw light on the life and 
manners of the age, one cannot say. Homes and haunts of 
celebrated writers we can feel genuine interest in up to a point, 
but we cannot follow with zest the fortunes of their cousins and 
aunts. In this book we are given an account of the brothers 
of Jane Austen, two men who did their duty as brave sailors 
and gentlemen and died as admirals. It is simply written, and 
it should be of real interest to all members of the Austen 
family. It is impossible to say that public purpose is served 
by it. We have illustrations of the topaz crosses given to 
Cassandra and Jane by Charles Austen, Sir Francis Austen’s 
writing desk, a facsimile of Charles Austen’s handwriting. We 
have unbounded admiration for the work of Jane Austen, for 
her exquisite literary touch, but the writing desks and hand. 
writing of her relations do not move us. 


‘* Handbook of English Antiquities.” By George Clinch. London: 
Upeott Gill. 1905. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Clinch’s work is intended largely for collectors, but we 
are inclined to think that the amateur, to guard himself against 
being taken in by spurious antiquities, will need more detailed 
advice than he can find here. But Mr. Clinch clearly knows 
what he is writing of, and can give much useful and interest- 
ing information. His notes on each branch of antiquity are 


(Continued on page 532.) 
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13°7 per cent. of the premiums. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT: 
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ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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The Side that is Not Considered. 


An Extract from the Consolidated Revenue Account of 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President, 
Total paid policy-holders since 1843 by 
the Mutual Life ... ose ioe 
Held for future payments 
Total benefit to policy-holders ... 
The policy-holders have paid ... 


4 
137,159,027 11 10 
89,936,996 12 9 


209,077,807 5 2 


Paid to, or accumulated for, policy- 
holders over and above the 
money received from them 18,018,216 19 5 


It will be seen by the above figures that the MUTUAL LIFE has re- 
turned to policy-holders, or holds in trust for them, every 
penny which it has received in premiums and, in addition, 
£18,018,216 accumulated for their exelusive benefit. 

Such a record is only possible in the case of a Company which has no Share- 
holders and whose aims and interests are identical with those of its members. 


Full iculars of Whole Life, Endowment, and Investment Contr: 
application to the Head Office for the United — 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors, 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Artuur Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 
Joun Rosert Freeman, Esq. Rosert Henry Scorrt, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Mctter, Esq. 
Cuartes Price, Esq. | 
Double ll yee PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment 
ica ce x ent of a specific age, and a second payment at 
vances made on Reversions, vested or conti t, and Life I 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy en, ae 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 
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LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
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“SECRETS oF SUCCESS,” 
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63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, 


Tuos. McKinnon Woon, Esq., LL.D. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Annual {1004 - - £1,012,786 

Income |1904 £1,348,659 

Assets (189% - - 25,536,659 

1904 - = £9,014,532 

Policies |1904 - £20,474,666 


Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue GresHam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HOLBORN E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - 255,000,000, 


| 
| 


| Funds, £4,194,485, 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Income, £398,982, 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. Established 1837. 


Accumulated Funds amount to £13,000,000. 

Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
standing that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other offices, were, on 
an average, equal to am addition of over 50 per cent. to 
the Original Assurances. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, SPECIAL CLASS—WITH PROFITS. 


See New Prospectus, with full information on application. 


LONDON: 17 Kixc WitttaM St., E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EpinsurGH. 


UNION) 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
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** Eeonomy and efficiency are evident in every detail.” 
InsuRANCE WorRLD, 


9a” EARLY PROVIDENT POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


= 
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Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 
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Assurance Company, Limited. 


CAPITAL . . + + 600,000 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS . . £1,815,507 
PAID IN CLAIMS . . £3,126,375 
ACCIDENT 


BURGLARY 
1,2, & 3 QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 
Total Assets Exceed - - - = 11,000,000. 
FIRE-—LIFB—ANNUITIES. 


Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all parts of the World at 
ded the large R ionary« 
For the Quinquennium en 1st ember, 1903, the e Reversion 
of a, per annum again Sums Assured under the 
Participating Fables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Loxoon Orrece—1 CORNHILL. 
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mecessarily slight, but informed and careful. Among the illustra- 
tions are specimens of old pewter, glass, pottery, and fire 
‘backs. These last have lately come into much notice. A few 
years ago one could buy genuine fire backs at old iron and 
rubbish shops for a few shillings. A fair specimen now fetches 
as many sovereigns. If the fashion continues, old fire backs 
will no doubt be manufactured at a handsome profit. 


In “ Our Stellar Universe: a Road Book to the Stars” (King, Sell, 
and Olding, 5s. net) the author T. E. Heath claims to have dis- 
covered a perfectly simple scale for star distances. He calcu- 
lates the sun power of the stars, that is the light the stars give 
compared with the sun, and indicates this in his diagrams by 
the shape of each star. The figures showing respectively certain 
stars that are within sixty light years, and others within four 
hundred and eighty light years of the earth strike us as 
ingenious. “Light years ”—especially if we do not go into the 
figures which show how many miles light travels in a year—is 
surely a much more intelligible way of stating the distance of 
a star from the earth or a star from the sun than figures run- 
ning into billions of billions. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


“Aspects of Christian Truth”: Sermons Preached by E. 8. Talbot. 
London: Rivingtons. 1905. 6s. net. 


We cannot say that the Bishop of Southwark is an interest- 
ing preacher. His style is cumbrous; the sentences are long 
and involved, with occasional descents into the colloquial or 
even the slangy. The following, for instance, is not easy read- 
ing :—“ This is to my mind the meaning of the characteristic 
Scripture words, ‘ fulness’ and ‘fulfilled’, Those words mean, 
I think, that the claim of Jesus is not so much to add some- 
thing to what we had without Him, still less to substitute some- 
thing else for it, but to be that in which whatever there is of 
religion in man comes to full consciousness, and clear expres- 
sion, of itself, and by finding its own fulness in Him Who is 
God's gift, proves itself to have been all along the work of God 
in man”. With this obscurity of style there is also a lack of 
clear development or connexion of thought; the ideas are 
‘tacked on to each other, they do not grow out of each other ; 
‘it is only here and there that a sermon gives the impression of 
being a complete whole ; and thus, though many of them con- 
‘tain good things, few are really good sermons. Yet they are, 
-and perhaps in the highest way, impressive; sermons are a 
revelation of character, and owe most of their influence to this 
fact ; and beyond the ability of the author there are manifest in 
these sermons an earnestness and a real self-devotion that 
‘touch even the professional critic. We hope that it was the 
printer who was responsible for the sentence “ Who say ye that 
I, the Son of Man, am?” on page 169. 


“*The Story of St. Paul: a Comparison of Acts and Epistles.” By 
B. W. Bacon. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


In Dr. Bacon’s opinion the age of the professional apologist 
is over, and that ms the candid friend has come; and to the 
Acts he is a very candid friend indeed. His critical position 
and methods resemble those of the old Tiibingen school ; he 
emphasises the differences between the Acts and the Epistles, 
and between Pauline and Jewish Christianity ; and he would 
make Acts the work of a second-century writer, anxious to 
represent the Apostolic age as one of complete harmony and 
<o-operation, and colouring his history accordingly. The first 
half of it is a thoroughly Jewish Christian document ; it 
sascribes everything to the Apostles at Jerusalem ; makes them 
Propose a mission to the Gentiles which was in reality never 
thought of before S; Paul, and makes him seek their authorisa- 
tion and favour in a way that is totally different from the facts ; 
the speeches are literary devices often incongruously put into 
the speakers’ mouths ; the visions are literary devices too ; 
-and the conclusion forced on the reader, though perhaps not 
intended by the author, is that as an independent historical 
authority the chapters are worthless and misleading. Now 
every student must acknowledge that the discrepancies between 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles are very hard to explain ; the 
question is whether with our present knowledge they can ever 
-be explained, and whether this last attempt is more successful 
‘than the others. Dr. Bacon observes carefully and writes well ; 
but he seems to us to be constantly getting a little more out of 
a text than is warranted ; while the amount and complication 
of the alterations made in the history by “Luke” (as he is 
called, in inverted commas) form a very serious objection to 
his theory. “Luke” must have suppressed or altered such a 
bewildering amount of details incompatible with his conception 


of what the history ought to have been that we begin to doubt | sh : 
_ with several languages” ; that being so, it is a pity that she 


whether any author could have been so clever and so unscru- 
pulous ; and yet here and there he did his work so clumsily 
that he has left the very means of his own confutation staring 
at us in the book ; this is possible but not likely. The latter 
part of Dr. Bacon’s book is taken up with a description and 
criticism of S. Paul’s Epistles ; and Dr. Bacon is not quite so 
drastic in his treatment of them as he is with “ Luke”, 


“8. John: the Revised Version Edited with an Introduction ang 
Notes for the use of Schools.” By A. Carr. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1905. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Carr has not been very successful in the introduction and 
notes to this school edition. No doubt it isa hard task to write 
a quite short and clear commentary on any book of the Bible, 
and especially on S. John; we should ourselves prefer notes 
only on the important passages, and thoselongones. Mr. Carr 
has adopted the ordinary course of a large number of short 
notes, with the result that he has not space for adequate dis- 
cussion of the crucial passages ; time after time we have looked 
up a hard text and found nothing, or only a couple of lines, 
Still there is a good deal of the ordinary information concisely 
arranged, and we are spared rhetoric and fine writing ; and 
that is something. 


“The Catholic Faith: a Manual of Instruction for Members of 
the Church of England.” By W. H. Griffith Thomas, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 2s. cloth; 1s. net 


paper. 

Mr. Thomas has chosen his title with jesuitical ingenuity ; 
the unwary ritualist will seize this volume and become inocu- 
lated with the soundest Protestantism before he knows what he 
is about. Canon Mason some years ago wrote a High Church 
manual entitled “ ‘Ihe Faith of the Gospel”, and it remains for 
Mr. Vernon Staley now to write a book on the Church and call 
it “The Protestant Establishment”. Yet the publisher oft 
proclaims the man ; out of Hodder and Stoughton comes no 
Catholic. To the greater part of Mr. Thomas’ book we can 
give high praise ; he is a Churchman, though a Low Church- 
man ; he Is in earnest and has studied his subject; and he 
expresses his meaning and gives his reasons with admirable 
clearness. Only in his treatment of controversial subjects such 
as the Eucharist or the Christian Ministry we must question 
his claim to exhibit the Catholic faith. His sacramental 
doctrine is simple Calvinism and it is significant that he omits 
the prayer of humble access in his collection of the data for the 
Church’s teaching on the subject. His utterances on the 
Ministry would rejoice the heart of Canon Henson ; Bishop 
Lightfoot’s essay is quoted in the way that, as we know, gave 
considerable uneasiness to him in his later years ; and Canon 
Moberly’s view is dismissed with contempt as being neither 
Catholic nor Protestant. Low Churchmen usually pride them- 
selves upon keeping to the plain meaning of Scripture and 
other authoritative documents; but Mr. Thomas makes a 
gallant struggle to prove that neither the Ornaments rubnic, 
nor the absolution in the Visitation of the Sick, nor the com- 
mission to the Priests in the Ordinal, is to be taken at its 
face value. 


‘* As David and the Sibyls Say.” A Sketch of the Sibyls and the 
Sibylline Oracles. Initiated and Projected by the late Very 
Rev. Alfred Canon White; collected together and concluded 
(at his request) by Mariana Monteiro. London: Sands. 1905. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The late Very Rev. Alfred Canon White conceived the idea 
that a book on the Sibyls would be interesting and he asked 
Miss Monteiro to collect materials for it. Unfortunately he 
did not live to work up the materials himself, and so Miss 
Monteiro is responsible for this book, though the illustrations 
have been selected or designed by the Canon. Whilst engaged 
in her researches this lady made the important discovery 
that the Sibyls were not mythical personages, as some authors 
have foolishly imagined, but actual prophetesses ; this is 

roved by the fact that they are mentioned not only by Plato, 

ergil, and other Pagan writers, but also by “ some twenty-two 
of the holy Fathers of the Church and the earliest writers 
of authority during the first ages of Christianity”; these 
apparently include Constantine the Great, Baronius, and 
Bellarmine. We have here therefore a full and’faithful account 
of the life of each Sibyl, with names, dates, and selections in 
Latin, from her prophecies ; much in the style of a mediaeval 
chronicle, only not so good. The chronology is at times 
confusing ; of Virgil it is said (p. 15) that he was “ born in the 
year 3934 B.C., and wrote his ‘ Eclogues’ in 3963, when the era 
of Czsar was introduced in Spain (also to flatter the Cesar) 
and he died in 3985, aged fifty-one years ; and Vevgil did not 
speak of the birth of Christ our Lord as a modern author has 
said, because Vergil died sixteen years before the birth of 
Christ” &c.; there are also strange historical statements, as 
that among the Roman Emperors Aurelian was the greatest 
persecutor of the Christians. To the biographies are added 
a medley of quotations from classical and Church writers, and 
an English translation of some of the Sibylline oracles. Miss 
Monteiro, in her preface, informs us that.she is “conversant 


has taken up a subject requiring a knowledge of Latin, with 
which her acquaintance is not at present thorough. The Latin 
quotations in this book are full of blunders (we counted four 
bad mistakes in as many lines from S. Jerome), and the trans- 
lations would cause merriment among the Pass examiners at 
Oxford. 
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« The Child and Religion.” Eleven Essays by H. Jones, C. F. G. 


Masterman, G. T. Ladd, F. RB. Tennant, J. C. Jones, H. Hensley 
Henson, R. F. Horton, G. Hill, J. J. Thornton, A. A. Green, 
J. A. Beet, Edited by T. Stevens. (The Crown Theological 
Library.) London: Williams and Norgate. 1905. 6s. 

In “The Child and Religion” we have essays of varying 
merit. © The editor has wisely put his best first—that on “ The 
Child and Heredity” by Professor Jones of Glasgow ; it is an 
acute and interesting piece of writing. Of the other essays 
we cannot speak so highly. Mr. Masterman is gloomy and, 
we think and hope, exaggerated in his estimates, not only of 
modern city influence upon child life, but also of the proportion 
of children who are exclusively under it. And when we draw 
nearer the real question of children and religious education we 
find not only platitudes—they were as certain as the inevitable 
quotation from Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality ”—but flat contradictions in the various writers. 
Canon Henson asserts that “the Nonconformist parent is com- 
paratively indifferent to the religious aspects of infancy and 
childhood, and rather looks forward to the conversion of his 
child in due course” ; Dr. Hill, on the part of the Baptists, 
warmly repudiates this idea ; Dr. Horton maintains that “the 
Catholic teaching insists on the idea that conversion is produced 
in baptism” ; Canon Henson’s article should have prevented 
such a statement from being made, and indeed no Catholic 
teacher within our experience has ever asserted such a doctrine. 
Could not the different writers in this book have arranged to 
see each other’s essays before they were printed? There is of 
course no harm in a question being approached from different 
points of view ; but it would have been an advantage if each 
writer had represented his own views and refrained from repre- 
senting, or misrepresenting, those of other people. Mr. Thornton 
and Mr. Green are interesting for this very reason that they 
confine themselves to simply telling us the belief and practice 
of the Swedenborgians and the Jews. 


For this Week’s Books see page 534. 
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“BREECHES cCuT.” 


B RRS BEAUTIFUL HARDY | 
Gotp MEDAL DA DILS 
THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 
le LLE FFODI 
culture or for the Flower Border. 
Half the above Collection for 10/6. 
BARR’ LAN - LLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
at 
Descriptio: Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 11,12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


To H.M. the King. 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


botels and Boarding bouses. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 

sunny winter climate. Sea and moorland air. Genial companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from ProprizTor. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Compan Advice, 
Estimates, and all information 


of charge. Replies received. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 

licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval ; electric light, lift, garage, 

roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Tur! . med icated, 
“ Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position ia Brighton for health and quiet. 


‘Magnificent sea view. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 


Geo. Logan, Proprietor. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGrecor's), EDINBURGH. 


The finest position in ; 
ENTIRELY REDECORATED 1903. 
Telegrams: ‘* WeLcome.” 


LFRACOMBE. — MONTEBELLO BOARDING 
HOUSE.—Facing Capstone Parade and Wildersmouth. Table d’Héte 


6.30 P.M.) Terms moderate. : 
Telephone 40. Telegrams : Montebello.” 


tha’ 
is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 


boiling water or milk, and ite 
sustaining qualities are 


Invaluable 
to 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA.. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


"E LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
= COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
. GREEN & CO., Head Offices 
Managers | SDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Landen. 


For Passage to firm Fenchurch Avenue, or to 


ALL PERSONS ABLE TO GIVE EVIDENCE as to DANGER 


INJURY, or INCONVENIENCE to persons, or DAMAGE to property, caused. 


by the driving of Motor-cars, and the dust raised by them, are requested to write to 
Mr. W. L. L. BELL, Secretary, Highways Protection League, 4 Harcourt 


Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
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21 October, 1905 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
D A V I D N U T I > ART 
Notable Pictures in Florence (Edith Harwood). Dent. 
LONG ACRE, LONDON. The Works of Ruskin (Library Edition. Edited by E. T. Cook and 
Alexander Wedderburn. Vol. XIX.). Allen. 215. net. 


Autumn-Winter Season, 1905-6. 


NOW READY. 


THE APOSTLE OF INDIA: 
INDIA AND THE APOSTLE THOMAS. 


By the Right Rev. A. E. MEDLYCOTT, late Bishop of 
Trichur. ith Map and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
XVili + 304 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* An elaborate investigation vindicating the authenticity of the 
traditions concerning the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas, with a 
Critical study of the Acta Thomae.” 


RHYMES FOR REAL CHILDREN. 


By BETTY SAGE. With full-page Illustrations in colour 
and borders to text by JEssizE WILLCOx SMITH. 4to. Picture 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


BABES IN TOYLAND. 


By GLEN McDONOUGH and ANNA CLAPIN. With 
Pictures in colour by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTs. Small 4to. 
180 pp. With 7 full-page Plates in colour, and numerous 
Illustrations in black and white. Fancy cloth, 5s. net; or 
with gilt edges, 6s. net. 
*,* Such artistic and beautiful examples of colour-printing as are 
‘found in these two books have, perhaps, never been offered at an equal 
price to the English nursery. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED DOLL: 
THE MEMOIRS OF MOLLY. 


By J. CONNOLLY. With 32 Illustrations by NorMAN 
AULT. Square demy 8vo. Fancy cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*,* For children of 8 to 12. A fascinating story written from a 
profound experience of children, and with complete knowledge of their 


ey and feelings. It is pervaded by deep sympathy with the child’s 
mind. 


BABY BOSH BY THE SEA: 
A TINY ALBUM FOR TINY FOLK. 


32 Coloured Plates with accompanying Rhymes. 1s. 


*,” Every nursery which s Mr. Squirrell will want to follow 
the Adventures of Baby Bosh, Brother Tosh, and Sister Sosh as 
pictured in colour, and charmingly reproduced by Edmund Evans, 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND 
CZARISM. 


By VICTOR BERARD. With Introduction by FREDERICK 


GREENWOOD. Demy 8vo. xvi+299 pp., 2 Maps, cloth, 
10s. 6d. 


* *,* The author, a first-rate authority on all questions connected 
with Eastern politics, gives us in this remarkable work a brilliant and 
vivid account of countries he knows intimately. Accurate as a Blue 
Book, his work has also the attractiveness of an historical novel. 


TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER 23. 


“A CANADIAN JUNGLE-BOOK.” 
SA’ ZADA TALES. 


By W. A. FRASER. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
FLEMING. Square demy 8vo. (format of THOMPSON-SETON’S 
‘* Wild Animals I have Known”), xii+231 pp. 24 full-page 
Illustrations and 24 signatures. Strongly and attractively 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. 


*,* The Publisher trusts that the welcome accorded to Mr. 
THOMPsON-SeTON, whom he had the honour of introducing to the 


English reading public, will be extended to Mr. FRASER, one of 
the ablest of the younger writers of animal stories in the vein of the 
4* Jungle- Book.” 


BIOGRAPHY 
The Life of General Sir Andrew Clarke (Colonel R. H. Vetch), 


15s. net. 

Richard William Church ; Henry Parry Liddon (Rev. A. B. Donald. 
son). Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Sir Louis Mallet (Bernard Mallet). Nisbet. 75. 6d. 

A Pietist of the Napoleonic Wars and After: The Life of Countess 
von Reden (Eleonore, Princess Reuss. Authorised Translation 


by Mrs. C. E. Bargett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper). Murray, 
15s. net. f 

The Life of Johannes “Brahms (Florence May. 2 vols.). Arnold, 
21s. net. 


A Forgotten John Russell: Being Letters to a Man of Business 


1724-1751 (Arranged by Mary Eyre Matcham). Armold, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Theodore of Studium; His Life and Times (Alice Gardner). Arnold, 
10s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Sydney Lisle (Dorothea Moore); Love’s Golden Thread (Edith ( 
Kenyon). Partridge. 2s. 6d. each. 

Three Little Cooks (Lucy Crump). Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

Sunday Reading for the Young (1906), cloth 5s., boards 3s. ; Leading 


Strings, cloth 2s. 6@., boards 1s. 6d.; The Happy-go-Luckies 
(M. H. Cornwall Legh), 35. 6d@.; How Things Went Wrong 
(Raymond Jacberns), 2s. 6¢. Wells Gardner. 

The Nelson Navy Book (J. Cuthbert Hadden). Blackie. 65. 


Shoulder Arms (G. Manville Fenn), 5s.; A Bevy of Girls (L. T, 
Meade), 6s. ; Crab Cottage (Raymond Jacberns), 3s. 6d. ; Dumps 
(L. T. Meade), 35. 6a@.; Chambers’s Effective Reciter (Edited 
by R. C. H. Morison), 2s. 6¢. Chambers. 

Mr. Punch’s Children’s Book (Edited by E. V, Lucas. Illustrated by 
Olga Morgan). ‘* Punch ” Office. 


Old Readymoney’s Daughter (L. T. Meade). Partridge. 6s. 


Trafalgar Refought (Sir W. Laird Clowes and Alan H. Burgoyne), 
Nelson. 6s. 
A Little Boy Lost (W. H. Hudson). Duckworth. 35. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


The Spider’s Eye (William Le Queux), 6s. ; John Carruthers, Indian 
Policeman (Sir E. C. Cox, Bart.), 35. 6¢. Cassell. 

In the Hands of the Czar (Garrett Mill). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Benefactor (Ford Madox Hueffer). Brown, Langham. 6s. 

Saints in Society (Margaret Baillie-Saunders); Love in the Lists 
(K. L. Montgomery). Unwin. 6s. each. 

The Inseparables (James Baker). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Moscow: a Story of the French Invasion of 1812 (Fred Whishaw). 
Longmans. 6s. 

The Fair Maid of Graystones (Beulah Marie Dix). Macmillan. 6s. 

I.N.R.I. (Peter Rosegger), 6s.; Bridget’s Quarter Deck (Amy Le 
Feuvre), 6s. ; The Mother (Norman Duncan), 5s. ; Captains All 
(W. W. Jacobs), 3s. 6¢. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Display (R. E. S. Spender). Lane. 6s. 

The Seven Streams (Warwick Deeping). Nash. 6s. 

The Irrational Knot (Bernard Shaw). Constable. 6s. 

The House of Mirth (Edith Wharton). Macmillan. 6s. 

Barbara Rebell (Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes) ; Baby Bullet (Lloyd Osbourne). 
Heinemann. 6s. each. 

cy (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). Arnold. 6s. 

lye (Beatrice Marshall). Seeley. 55. 


HIsTORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY 


Le Capitole Romain, Antique et Moderne (par E. Rodocanachi). 
Paris: Hachette. 5/7. 

Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines (publié sous la 
direction de MM. Baremberg, Saglio et Pottier. 37™* fascicule: 
Olympia-Paries). Paris: Hachette. 5/7. 

e of the Phoenicians in the Light of Modern Excavation 
(Mabel Moore). Heinemann. 6s. 


The Professor’s 
His Most Dear 


Geschichte von Venedig (von Heinrich Kretschmayr. Enrster Band). 
Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 12m. 
Gregory the Great (F. Homes Dudden. 2 vols.). Longmans. 305. 


net. 
The Battle of Wavre and Grouchy’s Retreat (W. Hyde Kelly). 
Murray. 8s. net. 
Our Empire Past and Present (Earl of Meath, M. H. C. Legh and 


Edith Jackson. Vol. II.). Harrison. 7s. 6d. 
Who Killed Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ? (Alfred Marks). Burns and 
Oates. 35. 6d. net. 


The Emancipation of Egypt (A. Z. Translated from the Italian). 
Chapman and Hall. 
A History of Our Own Times (2 vols. Justin McCarthy). Chatto 


and Windus. 245. 

The Wives of Henry VIII. (Martin Hume). Nash. 18s. net. ' 
The Old Colonial System (Gerald Berkeley Hertz). Manchester: 
At the University Press. 


NatTuRAL HIsTory 
The Forester (2 vols. John Nisbet). Blackwood. 
The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland (J. G. Millais. Vol. II.) 
Longmans. £6 6s. net. 
(Continued on page 536.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER & NEW BOOKS 


THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 


Just Published. In 2 Vols., royal 8vo. 42s, net. 
With 12 Full-page {Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each Volume, ‘about 260 Full- -page and smaller Illustrations, 
and 5 Maps. 


THE VOYAGE OF 
THE “DISCOVERY.” 


By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other 
Members of the Expedition. 

Pail Mall Gazette.—‘‘ This fine record of adventure, skill, and bravery, and, 
above all, of determination, at once takes its place amongst the greatest classics of 
travel and 

Daily 


fail.—‘* From cover to cover these volumes are interesting ; indeed, for 
whole pages they are absorbing, rivaling in their rapid succession of breathless 
incident the best adventure of ction.” 


Published To-day. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


ON TWO CONTINENTS: Memories 


of Half a Century. By Marie Hansen Tayior. With the Co-operation 
of Lit1an Bayarp Taytor KILIANI. 


MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and 


Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of her 
Success. By O. ELtzpacHer. Small demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 
[On October 26. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DEARMER. 


Published To-day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DIFFICULT WAY 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 


Author of “ The Noisy Years,” ‘‘ The Orangery,” &c. 


*.* In this book Mrs. Dearmer deals with the evolution of a human soul through 
sfering to its final peace. The story is dramatic in character and of strong human 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 405. OCTOBER, 1905. 6s. 


1, THE PRICE OF PEACE 
2, RECENT LITERARY CRITICISM IN FRANCE. wt Garnet Situ. 
3 THE STUDY OF POPULAR GOVERNMENTS.— 
4 ERASMUS AND THE REFORMATION. By W. H. Hutton. 
THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. By eee Lanc. 
THE RIGHTS AND LIMITS OF qa 
7. GOETHE'S MOTHER. By Mrs. G. M 
8. THE POETRY AND CRITICISM OF ME SWINBURNE. 
9 A tag THE SECOND. By BurGHcLere. 
1%, FOOD-SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 
1, GREAT BRITAIN. RUSSIA, AND JAPAN 
1, THE CENTENARY OF TRAFALGAR. By Prorgssor LAuGHTON, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 414, OCTOBER, 1905. 8vo. price 6s. 


I, LORD GRANVILLE. 
Il. THE BAITLE OF THE JAPAN SEA. 
Ill. AND BYZANTINE ART AND ARCH.EO- 


IV. THE NOVELS OF pais YONGE. 

V. IRISH LAND PURCHASE. 
VI. THE PRESERVATION. OF BIG GAME IN AFRICA, 
Vil. THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
Vill. NAPLES AND 

X, GARDEN CITY AND GARDEN SUBURB. 
XL NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s d. 4 


foney Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
— $17 TURDA Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


» WC. 


__ dn the event ifficu experienced in obtai: the 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Popular Edition, Unabridged. In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo. 6d. net each, 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 


KIPPS. 


By H. G WELLS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*.* A Novel with a strong human interest. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘RULERS OF THE SOUTH” 
with a New Title. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY, and 
THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 27. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. —New Series. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net each. 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE. By Epmunp Gosse. 
ANDREW MARVELL. By AUGUSTINE 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Lord Avesvury. 
Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


‘By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. Third Edition, 
Revised by W. ALDIs WRIGHT, Litt.D. 8vo. 12s. endl 


Macmillan’s New Mevele. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH. 
By EDITH WHARTON. 


THE TOLL OF THE BUSH. 
By WILLIAM SATCHELL. 


Daily Mail: “‘ There can be but one opinion about this book ; it, is one of the 
most powerful novels that have been written during the past 10 years.” 
Black & White: “ An exciting and entertaining novel.” 


LONE MARIE. 


A WAIF’S PROGRESS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
THE LAST CHANCE. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LonDon. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


Just Published, Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 155. Cloth. 


ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 


FROM THE TEUTONIC INVASION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Designed as a Text Book for Students and Others. By T. P. TASWELL- 
LANGMEAD, B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, formerly Vinerian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Law and History, 
Caen oi, London. Sixth Edition. Revised throughout, with Notes, 
PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, Barrister-at-Law, Translator of Gneist’s History. 


English Constitution. 
STEVENS & HAYNES, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 1id. Post free 2d. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Offices: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
535 
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— 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


ALKER MEMORIAL FUND.—A fund has been 


opened for the purpose of procuring a portrait of Mr. F. W. WALKER, 
the retiring High Master, to be painted and placed within the school. Contribu- 


tions are invited from all Old Paulines and friends of the school, and may be sent 
to S. Bewsher, Esq., Honorary Treasurer of the Fund, St. Paul's School, West | 


we V. M. COUTTS TROTTER, 
Hon. Secretary. 
EDUCATION. 
THE CHELSEA ART SCHOOL. 


ROSSETTI STUDIOS, FLOOD STREET, CHELSEA EMBANKMENT. 
Preceptors : 
Mr. TREVOR HADDON, R.B.A. 
Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN and Mr. WILLIAM ORPEN. 
Occasional Visitor : 
LUKE FILDES, Esq., R.A. 
mises have been acquired, and Portrait and Costume, together 


till Life, or Antique Classes will be held daily. 
EveninG Lire CLasses. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (ate Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very ane from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Can ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


HE REV. A. T. RICHARDSON, M.A. Oxon., 

1st Class Honours, has vacancies for Two Pupils. " enp years’ successful 

experience as —e Schoolmaster and in Private Tuition. ing examina- 

tions. Backward boys a speciality. Bracing locality. Home life.—Langrish 
Vicarage, Petersfield. 


COLE DE L’ESTEREL A MANDELIEU. 
Pres CANNES en pleine campagne. 
Enseignement secondaire. Demander la brochure au directeur. 


Additional 
with Figure, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED CS ae AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpvon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


40 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
NEW AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also a very use‘ul List of Current Literature, Popular Reprints, &c. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., “WEDNESDAY, ‘October 2 »,and two following days, at One 
o'clock’ precisely. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a further portion of 
the Libra — he tH ARLES RYAN, Esq., including Modern Literature—Voyages 
and Tra Sporting Books—Works on Art—Fiction—Books of Reference — ies: 
trated Works—Heraldic Books—Family History—Art and Archzxolog 
and other Works, with Coloured Plates—Books Prints— 
and Yarrell’s Birds, and other Works on Natural History, &c. ; the Pro- 
a GENTLEMAN, containing Cantiana, 25 vols.—Hasted's 
4 vols., and other Kentish Books; other P; rties, com Audubon's 
Birds of America, 7 vols. —Works relating to Australia and the Colonies— Botanical 
Literature—The Writings of Ainsworth, Thackeray, Dickens, Ruskin and other 
Contemporary Authors—French I llustrated Books—Theology— Publications 
English Literature—Poetical Tracts—Incunabula—Biblio- 


” May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


WEDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 


A* EXHIBITION of WARE designed and decorated 


ALFRED H. POWELL. 
On View OBER 16th till NOVEMBER ruth, at 
Mr. Wm. B. Paterson’s Gallery, No. 5 Old Bond Street, WwW. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 


CONTAINS... 
A Complete Summary of Current Thought 
FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 
AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 
Orrices: 6 ButLprncs, Lonpon, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 


PHILOSOPHY 
| Dr. Martineau’s P’.ilosophy (Charles B. Upton. Revised Edition), 
Nisbet. 75. od. 
Science the De aonstrator of Revelation (S. J. Broadbent). Nisbet, 
2s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Sir Roger de Coverley and Other Essays from - Spectator (Illus. 
trated by H. M. Brock). Dent. 3s. 6a. n 

A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. (Justin McCarthy, 
2 vols.). Chatto and Windus. 4s. net. 

Vivian Grey (Earl of Beaconsfield). Lane. Is. 6d. net. 

Underneath the Bough: a Posie of Other Men’s Flowers (Theodor 


Thompson). Lane. 5s. net. 
The Life me Mansie Wauch (Written by Himself). Blackwood, 
2s. 6d. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine (Vol. XII. 
Armour). Heinemann. 5s. 
The ne of Melancholy (Burton. 


After (Richard Jefferies). Duckworth. 6s. 

The Young Duke (Lord Beaconsfield). De La More Press. 

More Queer Things about Japan (Douglas Sladen and Norma Lorimer, 
Peace Edition). Treherne. 7s. 6d. net. 


Translated by Margaret 


3 vols.). Duckworth. 


ScHOOL Books 


An Introduction to Geology (J. E. Marr). Cambridge : 


University Press. 35. net. 
Lingua Materna (Richard Wilson). Arnold. 35. 6d. 
THEOLOGY 


‘©The Way”: Chapters on the Christian Life (Robert Anderson), 
Nisbet. 35. 6c. 

The Scientific Temper in Religion (Rev. 
mans. 45. 6d. net. 

The Upward Calling (T. H. Darlow). 

The Song of Ages and other Sermons (R. J. Campbell). 
35. 


At the 


P. N. Waggett). Long. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, 
Marshall, 


TRAVEL 
In the Country of Jesus (Matilde Serao). Heinemann. 6s. 
Two Years in the Antarctic (Albert B. Armitage). Arnold. 155, 
VERSE 
Sir Thomas More (Archibald Douglas Fox). Constable. §s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Author, the Art and Craft of the (C. E. Heisch). Stock. 25. 6d 


net. 
Book-Prices Current, 1905. Stock. 275. 6d. net. 
** Brother East and Brother West” (Leighton Leigh). Heinemann, 


Economic ‘Questions, Essays and Addresses on (Viscount Goschen), 


Arnold. 15s. net. 
English Hours (Henry James). Heinemann. 10s. net. 
Japan: From the Old to the New (R. G. Webster). Partridge. 6s. 
Literature, Modern English (Edmund Gosse). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
My Motor Log-Book. Laurie. 2s. 6d. net. 
Poultry Farming (‘‘ Home Counties”). Murray. 55. net. 
Schoolboy Abroad, The (Ascott R. Hope). Black. 55. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER: — Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7. ; Quarterly Review, 65. ; a Review, 6s. ; 
The Law Quarterly Review, 5s. 


For NOVEMBER :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 6d, 


NOW READY, the October Number 
of THE BOOK MONTHLY, Sixpence net, 
a beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for everybody interested 
in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. The 
October Number contains a specially 
interesting article in which Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald gives his reminiscences of 
Literary London in the ’Fifties. Order 
from your bookseller or newsagent, or 
from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
who, on application, will send a salen: 


Copy post free. 
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THE CANKER THE 
HEART. 


THE DESPERATE CASE 


“The Standard” during the present week has 
been publishing a series of articles entitled ‘‘The 
Problem of Unemployment,” giving in cold facts 
and figures an account of the grave evil that 
exists in our midst. The question, however, is 
one of such great moment that it is impossible 
to leave it to a bare statement of facts and 
figures, and “The Standard” has commissioned 
Mr. L. Cope Cornford to write a series of articles 
which will run consecutively in the paper for two 
or three weeks, dealing with the human aspect 
of the question. The first article will appear on 
Monday next, the 23rd inst. 


The vast amount of potential labour kept 
locked up and unused represents a gigantic loss 
to the nation. Not only so, but these people are 
still kept alive somehow, and their maintenance 
throws an intolerable burden upon the wage- 
earning community. The existence of this vast 
body of misery at the heart of England is 
gradually sapping the national vitality. It is the 
plague-spot of England. As with the individual 
so with the nation. A man who neglects an 
insidious disease presently dies. He dies slowly, 
perhaps, but he dies. 


The diagnosis of the disease is the business of 
the man of science. It is for this reason that 
“The Standard” entrusted the writing of the 
present series of articles to a high authority 
upon economic questions. He has outlined the 
State of the case. “The Standard’s” readers are 
therefore placed in a position to understand the 
conditions of the problem. But the presentation 
of the economic aspect of the question, while it 
is the first essential towards a full understand- 
ing, is not the last. It is the actual tangible 
results upon the psople themselves that must 
be studied, if we would grasp the full meaning 


OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


| of the desperate case in which thousands and 


thousands of Englishmen stand to-day. 


To the minds of most of “The Standard’s” 
readers, it is probable that the body of misery 
in our midst presents itself as a vast grey mass 
of indistinguishable features. The honest man 
and the wastrel are equally merged in that 
wretchedness. It is Mr. Cope Cornford’s purpose 
so to present the individual types and the various 
circumstances which, in the absence of definite 
knowledge, tend to become fused together, that 
the grey mass will become differentiated into an 
assemblage of living figures. Each has his own 
needs, his own hardships, his own point of view. 
It is upon the appreciation of these that a right 
Opinion, the only true basis of possible reform, 
must be founded. Remembering this, “The 
Standard” has entrusted this task, not to one 
Officially connected with the great question at 
issue, not to an expert gatherer of statistics, 
but to a trained observer of men and things, to 
one whose whole life has been given less to 
abstractions than to things, less to principles 
than to men. Mr. L. Cope Cornford’s work in 
the periodicals of the day, and in his various 
books, is a sufficing voucher for him, as one 
expert in the study of his fellows, adept in the 
right presentation of a picture, ready in sympathy, 
and quick in human understanding. 


It will be observed that “The Standard” does 
not attempt to point a solution to the problem. 
That, it apprehends, is the business of the states- 
man. But, in this country at least, reform has 
scarcely ever been initiated except under the 
immediate pressure of public opinion. And that 
the nation will have to deal at once with a very 
grave emergency, there cannot be a doubt. The 
aim of “The Standard,” therefore, is clear and 


simple. It is to present the case as it stands, 
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Everybody Knows 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


An Opportunity for which Thousands have been Waiting. 


S/- 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 


This Latest and Most Magnificent Edition is the 
only one enriched with Coloured Plates, 


Delivered Complete 
on Payment of . 


An Encyclopzdia is absolutely necessary. 


Knowledge is increasing so rapidly and in so many directions 
that it is impossible for anyone to study thoroughly more than one 
or two subjects. 

An intelligent person who wishes to be well-informed has no 
time to read all that is published upon any given branch of know- 
ledge, but must depend on prepared summaries which can be 
mastered in a few minutes, or at most in a few hours. 

Hence the necessity for an Encyclopedia. But an unreliable 
Encyclopedia is worse than useless, and every day indifferent and 
out-of-date books are being offered to the public. The question 
then is— 


Which is the Best Encyclopzdia? 


Our reply is, of course, ‘‘Chambers’s.” But as we are sellers, 
and therefore prejudiced, take the opinion of those quali- 
fied to judge. 


SIR WALTER BESANT. 


‘* A library must contain books of reference. Without books of 
reference one is constantly stranded, and the most important thing 
is a good Encyclopedia of reference. Put down, therefore, on 
your list, as something to be bought at the very first opportunity, 
a good Encyclopedia. For my own part I found the ‘ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica ’ too large for the space which I could afford on m 
shelves. I, therefore, bought ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ whic 
takes up a third of the room and is a most excellent and trust- 
worthy compendium of knowledge. I cannot imagine any diffi- 
culty which the ordinary reader is likely to encounter which this 
work would not meet.” 


MR. T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 
‘* Chambers’s is the best Encyclopedia in the language.” 


PROFESSOR BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., of 
University College, London, 

Writing to the Publishers, says he ‘* Takes the opportunity of 
expressing his sense of the very great value of their Encyclopzedia. 
Of several of the scientific articles he may presume to speak as an 
expert, and considers them excellent; but, as it happens, he has 
been able, during the last five years, to put the Encyclopedia to a 
severe test, for he has to do much miscellaneous writing. When 
that began he purchased a copy of the book, having already made 
occasional use of it at his club, and can truly say that he has 
hardly ever opened it without finding, in a clear, concise, and 
exact form, just the information of which he was in search. It is 
a model Encyclopedia.” 


SIR JOHN LENG, M.P. 


‘I have found by experience that ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ 
is a complete work of reference, Literary, Scientific, Geographical, 
and Biographical. It is at once admirably concise in its generali- 
ties, minute and precise in its details. Zhe new edition 
approaches perfection.” 


“THE SPEAKER” says: 


“This edition of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ is perhaps the 
cheapest book ever published.” ps 
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Everybody Ought to 
Possess It. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPA-DIA 


CONSISTS OF 
TEN HANDSOME YOLUMES, 
Beautifully bound in haif leather, marble edges. 


200,000 SUBJECTS 


with cross references. Over 


8,000 PAGES 


of new clear type, written by 


1,000 CONTRIBUTORS 


of world-wide distinction. There are 


4,000 ENGRAVINGS 
superbly reproduced. 
50 COLOURED MAPS, 


each one absolutely up to date and in conformity with the latest 
investigation and research, There are also 


OVER 60 COLOURED PLATES, 


the finest ever produced in connection with any work of reference. 


This is not a reprint of an old work; it is absolutely 
new and up to date. 


All the Articles are written by Specialists. 


Below are a few names, taken from a list of over a thousand con- 
tributors, whose weight of authority there is no gainsaying : 


ANDREW LANG. j G. J. HOLYOAKE. 
DR. RICHARD GARNETT. | W. E. HENLEY. 
GRANT ALLEN. EDISON. 
HOLMAN HUNT. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. RT. REV. DR. GASQUET. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON. LORD BRASSEY. 
GLADSTONE. MRS. FAWCETT. 
PASTEUR. SIR CHAS. WARREN. 
BRAMWELL BOOTH. SIR ISAAC PITMAN. 
PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. SIR E. F. DU CANE. 
DEAN FARRAR. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
W. T. STEAD. | JESSE COLLINGS, M.P. 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. SIR C. DILKE, M.P. 
MRS. BESANT. SIR WILFRID LAWSON, M.P. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. SIR E. N. C. BRADDON. 
THE MARQUIS OF BUTE. SIR W. H. BRUCE. 

LORD KINGSBURGH. 


The man who goes to the Illustrated Chambers's 
knows whose authority he is relying on. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA MUST BE BOUND IN LEATHER. 
This is particularly true of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
which, from the day it is acquired, is in constant use. 


ORDER FORM. 
** SATURDAY REVIEW,” 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


I enclose herewith 5s. Please send me (carriage paid) one complete 
copy of ** The Illustrated Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” in Ten Volumes, 
bound in half leather, marbled edges, and I agree to remit to you, or 
to whomsoever you may depute, Ios. on receipt of the ten volumes. 
and eleven further monthly payments of 10s. each, or £5 19s. 6d. for 
cash. 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c., 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


t Physicians 


emrermai 


N.B.—Numerous Testi ials from 
accompany each bottle. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


*¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THe SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 


7839.) Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 


CAILLER’S MILK-CHOCOLATE 
Is a Daintily-Delicions Food-Sweetmeat: 
i extremely nutritive and invigorating 
the addi of 


(SUPPLIED TO H.M. THE QUEEN.) 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Dividend No. 32. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are that 
Sey will receive payment on or after SATURDAY, 28th October of 
DIVIDEND No. 32 (110 per cent., i.e. 22s. per share), after surrender of COUBON 
No. 20, at of the y addresses :— 
ead Office at ohannesburg 
The Office, No. 1 ‘Wall Buildings, E.C. ; 
The Banque de Patis, et des Pays-Bas, ~~ 
must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and m be 
lodged any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) the hours of ELEVEN 


Listing Forms may be had on asegenion. 
y 
‘ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
17th October, rgos. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION CO., Lim. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting was held on Tuesday at Winchester House, 
when Mr. Francis Muir presided. The chairman explained that their principal 
business was to consider certain alterations in the articles rendered necessary by 
the proposed acquisition of the Johannesburg interests of Messrs. A. Dunkelsbuhler 


out and succoured ; the di 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman : 
Rear-ApmiraL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission ie Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply MATRON, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone ; 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


& Co. Ever since the formation of the Company they had been closely associated 
with Messrs, Dunkelsbuhler, and their interests in South Africa were, to a con- 
siderable extent, identical. A union of their forces might help to increase their 
influence and control over a number of properties which had a promising future. 
He had already pointed out that the tendency in South African mining was towards 


: amalgamation and consolidation, towards working on an industrial basis and on a 


large scale, with all available improvements and appliances for reducing expenses, 
rather than the mere operation of single mines and the mining and milling of their 
contents as generally understood until comparatively recently. With regard to the 
400,000 fully-paid shares in this Company which were to form the purchase price for 
the assets to be taken over, there was a natural desire for some particulars. The 
term “ blind pool” had been used, but there was no ground for such an idea. The 
board had been “‘ wide awake” in the matter, and with their present knowledge they 
felt quite satisfied as to what they had done and proposed todo. The Company's 
share interests had never been published, and it was not intended to give details of 
the assets to be acquired from Messrs. A. Dunkelsbuhler & Co. The shareholders 
must trust the board in this matter or not at all, but there was no objection to 
mention some of the principal items. Asa result of the proposed arrangement this 
Company's interests in the Far East Rand would be ii d in such properties as 
the Transvaal Coal Trust, the Eastern Exploration Syndicate, and the Brakpan 
Mine; in the East Rand itself, on the deep side, their interests in Driefontein 
would be considerably augmented ; and in the Central Rand their interests would 
be increased in the South City and Booysens Estate. Besides these and other 
similar shares, there were interests and schemes at present undeveloped, and, 

finally, there were various directorships and positions of authority which would 
come to their representative, and thereby enhance the influence of the Company on 
the Rand. Some people were anxious to know what was to be done with the 
£400,000 of debentures proposed to be issued. To that he could not at the moment 
give an answer. The money had not been “‘ear-marked,” but the directors felt 
that, with their increased responsibilities, it was necessary to have additional 
capital at their disposal. The deb would be offered, in the first instance, to 
the shareholders, and would carry the right of being converted into fully-paid shares 
within three years from the date of issue. Under the agreement Messrs. A- 

Dunkelsbuhler & Co. would be entitled to have three representatives oa the board 
instead of one as hitherto. The directors felt that the prop were lated to 
ensure continued success for the Company. Judged by market conditions, the 
South African gold industry was not at present regarded favourably ; yet judged 
by any other test the conditions were never more favourable or attractive. He pro- 
posed ‘‘ That the capital of the Company be increased to £1,200,000 by the creation 
of 600,coo new shares of £1 each."”” 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton, in seconding the resolution, said that at the present time 
South African mines were being relegated to a ‘‘ back seat”, but the board were of 
opinion that this was only a temporary state of affairs. Three or four of the deep- 
level mines were in poorer zones, but what was the general mining experience ? 
Referring to the heavy expenses which had been incurred by the mining companies 
during the past year or two in training native labour and Chinese coolies, he said 
that it was not very surprising that the cost per ton of cre treated had not been 
materially reduced, though reduction must ensue in the immediate future. South 
African mining was mixed up with politics to an abominable extent, but he predicted 
that time, with its ever-recurring crop of newer incidents, would relieve the 
industry of the political incubus, and enable it to pursue its work under more 
favourable conditions. The good solid work now being done could not fail in the 
long run to attract attention to the undoubted merits and possibilities of South 
African mines. 

After some discussion, during which the chairman said there were 1,400 German 
out of 2,000 shareho'ders in the Company, 

The resolution was carried, and the proposed alterations of the articles were also 
agreed to. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Bolingbroke and His Times,” 
israeli: A Study,” &c. With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous 
tne illustrations, ogravure, Collotype, &c. Including many por- 
traits which have never been reproduced before. Demy Svo. 21s. net. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“* It was inevitable and right that in the midst of the Nelson celebrations the 
remarkable woman who was so linked with his name and his destiny should not 
be forgotten. Mr. Sichel has presented her case with the fervour of a knight 
errant. Hehas produced not merely a book of nt human interest, but 
an historical douemnage of the first importance. had access to new and 
important sources of information, and has cleared up many hitherto doubtful 
points."— Zhe Daily News. 

“One of the most valuable biographies of recent rs. . . . So important 
are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that ail previous memoirs 
and biographies of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to the second rank. He 
has revealed to us what no one else has yet done—the real Emma, whose 
character, freed from the scandal and gi and lies that have concealed it, 
stands forth quite clearly seen and and go, "The Daily Graphic. 

“* Mr, Sichel is an eminently suitable pingpegher for such a subject. Highly 
sympathetic towards ———— he is able to do better and truer justice to 
such a career than less susceptible writers, and in the matter of research and 
critical judgment he proves weil able to hold his own in controvers 

The Pall M Gazette. 


THIRD EDITION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT AND 
BEAUTY. 


By Joun Fyvie. Illustrated with 8 Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 
8vo, s2s. 6d. net. 
ConTENTs : 

The Unacknowledged Wife of George IV. (Mrs. FitzHerbert}—-NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON —The Gen of the Blue Stockings” (Mrs. Montagu) 
— The Most Gorgeous Lady ngton "—The Female epee Radical 
Lady | of t he Last Generation (Mes. Grote)—The Real “ of the Cross- 
pe a Hon. Mrs. Norton)—A Tory Lady of the Last Generation (Lady 

“ Written with much s ..Mr. is indefatigable in research and 
| clever i in in arraying his ‘ fi of his theme."— Spectator. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 
SOUTH AFRICA: 


PAX BRITANNICA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 2, 
Capt. F. B. Fretcuer-Vane, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. fully IMlustrated, 
10s. 6d. net. 
This book throws a strong light on the many vexed questions of social and 
political government in South Africa, which are now being debated by all earnest 
students of current politics, and receive daily attention in the Press. 


JAPAN: 
THE RISEN SUN. Second Impression. By Baron K. 


Suvematsv. Cloth gilt, demy $vo. 6d. net. 
“* A record not only of personal industry and of the growth of a nation, but a 
clever justification of the cial claims of the Japanese to rank with the great world 
Powers of the West."—Standard. 


EUROPE: 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Hanotavx. 
Translated from the French. [Illustrated with Portraits. Vol. 1. (1370-2), 
Vol. IL. (1873-5), now ready. Demy 8vo. 15s. net each volume. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EUROPEAN 
NATIONS, 1870-1902. Mace Hottanp Rose, Litt.D., Author of “A 
Life of Napoleon,” &c. Wi sand Plans. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

(Ready next week. 


‘BIOGRAPHY: 
DAYS OF THE PAST: 


A of Memories. By AtgaxanpeR INNES SHAND. Demy 8vo. 
12s. t, 

“It is the table-talk of a gentleman—robust i in inclination and refined in oa, 
who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds—the life of a man of letters, of 
man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the life, in fact, of a mnngcided 
and eminently companionable person.” — 7imes. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 


A Political Biography. By Benjamin Disraett. With an Introduction 

¢ story of an epoch in history, now being repeated—viz., the struggle 
between Free Trade and Protection. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND PRIESTLY 
GOVERNMENT. 


By Henry Bett, late — of Clare College, and Member of the Indian 
Civil Service (retired), and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“*This book is based on a clear and scholarly examination of the original 
documents of history. He states the case with candour and fairness.” 


NEW NOVELS: 

THE IRRATIONAL KNOT... BERNARD SHAw. 6s 
PARADISE ALICE BRowN. 6s. 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER .. Kare Dovctas Wiccis. 5s. 
THE RECKONING ro Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 
THE QUEEN’S MAN poe ELEANOR C. PRICE. 6s. 
THE LONEL’S DREAM 6s, 


THE COMING OF THE TIDE 
MARGARET SHERWOOD. 6s. 
A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA Joun Fox. 3s. 6d. 


List and detailed. Preapestes cnn be obtained post free on application 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 
16 James Street, Haymarket, LONDON, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’, 


LORD GOSCHEN’S BOOK. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Right Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo. iss. nets 
COMPLETION OF SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S RECOLLECTIONS, 
FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 


DIPLOMATIST. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 
Demy 8vo. 35s. net. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY in the Dairy Curonicie.—" He appears to have 
met known every remarkable man and woman of his time who was to be met 
with in Europe. This last volume is, indeed, like its predecessors, a thoroughly 
ascinating study.” 


MorninG Post.—‘‘ In many respects the most interesting of the series.” 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE OF THE “ DISCOVERY." 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. 


A Personal Moreton of the British Antarctic Expedition. By Lieut. A. B. 
ARMITAGE, R N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘‘ Discovery.” With a 
Preface by Dr. NANSEN. 1 vol. , demy 8vo., fully Mlustrated, 15s. net. 


A NEW BOOK OF SPORT IN NORWAY. 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 


By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author and others. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 2¢s. net. 


Timgs.—* We have not found them a page too long.” 


Bexrast Nortuern Wuic.—‘Sir Henry Puttinger has produced a | 
readable book on the land of fjeld and fjord. His reminiscences were well 
reprinting.’ 


IN THE DESERT. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPS, Author of “With Rimington.” Demy 8vo, 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


a FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-175r. Arranged by MARY EYRE 
ATCHAM. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


OF STUDIUM: 


His Life and Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of 
Newnham College, Camoridge. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(Baron Brampton). Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. 
Life as they find it in Town and Country. By M. LOANE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Dairy News.—“ It is a book which is not only a mine of humorous stories, 
quaint sayings, and all that web of anecdote and quick repartee which sweetens a 
life at the best limited and austere. It is also a study in which common sense 
mingles with sympathy in a record of intimate relationship with the problems of 
poverty. 


THREE LITTLE COOKS. 


By LUCY CRUMP. With Illustrations by G. M. Braptey. Square crown 


8vo. 2s. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. 


For English Households, with Twenty Menus worked out in Detail. By 
Colonel A. KENNEY HERBERT. Large crown 8vo. with ibemeetions. 
6s. net. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By A. T. (“Q”"). With Illustrations from the 
Boydell Gallery. Crown 8vo. 


New Novels. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of “Cynthia's Way " &c. 6s. 
A FLOOD TIDE. 


By MARY A. DEBENHAM. 6s. 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of ‘‘ A Cynic’s Conscience.” 6s. 


THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 6s. 


Cheaper Edition of Celebrated 
ovel. 
RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 2s. 6d. October 24. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


BEGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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